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New York, July 12, 1884. 





- This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 
It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





THE Dramatic School, to be opened in the 
New Lyceum Theatre in this city, is already 
an assured success, financially. The Direct. 
ors report that a large number of very prom- 
ising pupils have applied. 





THE most recent convert to co-education 
is Mr. Blaine. In » recent address he ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would be a good 
thing for Vassar College to admit forty or 
fifty nice young men. What does Vassar 
think about it? 


Tue editor of the School Journal, Day- 
ton, Washington ‘lerritory, places himself 
squarely on the principles and practices of 
the “‘ New Education.” His suggestions are 
excellent. We congratulate the Western 
coast upon having so intelligent a leader of 
thonght as Mr. McCully seems to be. 


Gen. T. W. Conway, of Brooklyn, was for 
five years superintendent of the public 
school system of Louisiana. He established 
1,800 common schools in that State. It is 
said that under recent rule these schools 
have withered like the leaves in autumn. 
There is scarcely the stem left, let alone the 
fibres. Is this true? 











Tue little rivulet is an insignificant thing, 
but thousands uniting form the Mississippi, 
and ¢hat is not insignificant. We are rivu- 
lets—you in the school, we in the office— 
nothing but drops of water ; but united in a 
great cause there shall be produced such re- 
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sults as shall cause the world to wonder. If 
each adds only a little, the combined result 
will be mighty. This is our united purpose— 
you and we—workers for a new and better 
education than the world has ever yet seen. 





Tue Georgia teachers are not satisfied with 
the program of the National Association be- 
cause the speakers to whom subjects con- 
cerning Southérn education are assigned are 
not representative Southern men. A negro 
is on the program, and some Georgia teach- 
ers feel a delicacy in presenting themselves 
with such a representative. The old ques- 
tion is up again; in fact, it is always up and 
likely to be for the next century. The 
negro must become intellectually, morally, 
and physically equal to the white man. 
Education will do it; nothing else; itis a 
wonderful uplifter. 





‘* VERMONT school teachers are prohibited 
by law from the use of tobacco.” Why? Is 
not food good for teachers also good for 
parents? We are very careful to keep 
drunken and profligate pedagogues out of 
the school-room. Why should they not also 
be kept out of houses? Ifa prohibitory law is 
good for one class of citizens, why not for 
all? We don’t exactly understand the jus- 
tice of this discrimination ; perhaps some of 
our readers can enlighten us. The law of 
the school-room should be exact justice to 
all, and no partiality. Is it not equally good 
in the world? 





It is often asked how education prevents 
crime. Many cannot see why a knowledge 
of arithmetic, grammar or geography can 
by any manner of means make one better. 
Let us see. The other day two sisters be- 
came very angry at their father, and one of 
them struck him a murderous blow. All 
were low down negroes. Now, if that fam- 
ily had been educated to patient thought it 
would have created habits of self-govern- 
ment. Bitter words would, very likely, 
not have been spoken, or if they had, tongues 
would have been restrained and a violent 
outbreak avoided. There are valuable 
lessons in morality in the proper study of 
the multiplication table. All true learning 
makes us better as well as wiser. 





How often are we called upon to record 
the history of men who have stood high ip 
the estimation of their fellow citizens, pop- 
ular in society, but have fallen into the 
depths of shame and disgrace. In Ludlow 
Street Jail, in this city, to-day is shut upa 
young man, the sen of a distinguished Pres- 
byterian clergyman, who had not the moral 
courage to restrain himself from the most 
dishonest practices. Think of his humilia- 
tion, remorse and heartache. How he must 
reflect concerning blasted opportunities, and 
untold sorrow caused by his “sharp” prac- 
tices. Teachers cannot too earnestly im- 
press habits of entire honesty upon their 
pupils. They should be learned early in life, 
and the school has wonderful opportunities 
for making them permanent. 
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CaN my experieace supply another person 
with knowledge? If I go to Zurope and 
learn by sight what I have before only known 
by faith, can I supply to my pupils a knowl- 
edge of what I have seen, or must they wait 
until they go also? In other words, is the 
word knowledge synonymous with experi- 
ence? Think of these questions: Can you 
teach geography without actually taking 
your pupils to the places described? Cana 
child know what a kangaroo is unless he ac- 
tually sees and handles one ? Perhaps these 
questions will come on a hot summer after- 
noon under the trees. It will wonderfully 
refresh the educational world to have them 
settled. 

It may help in the solution of these prob- 
lems to hear Hon. J. W. Dickinson. He 
says: ‘‘ Every man who becomes wise, must 
make himself wise by the activity of his own 
mental powers, and when he dies his wis- 
dom must go with him. It is true that if he 
is fortunate enough he may leave some ex- 
pressions of his wisdom behind him, but 
these expressions are to be interpreted, and 
they can be interpreted by those only who 
are able to think the same thoughts and to 
know the same knowledge by an indepeu- 
dent activity of their own minds,” 





WE have been asked to define our political 
platform. We are protectionists—home and 
school protectionists, parent and child, 
teacher and trustee protecticnists. We 
would protect the children from incompe- 
tent teaching, from lumbering courses of 
study, from senseless grind, from intellec- 
tual surfeit, physical sins and moral contam- 
ination. We would protect good teachers 
from fear of constant change and lowering 
of wages. We would protect the profession 
from being imposed upon by quacks and 
ignoramuses. We would protect the schools 
from corrupt literature, and homes from its 
presence. Our ideal platform is very high— 
so high that our party will not be able to 
nominate a president with much hope of re- 
ceiving many votes. Still the time is com- 
ing when protection will be the watchword 
of a party, the purest and noblest the world 
will ever see. 

This is our political platform, and these 
our principles. 

If any of our readers are willing to join 
our party and are willing to work for our 
principles, and will write us their names 
and addresses, we will send them important 
documents, calculated to do those to whom 
they are presented considerable good. We 
are in earnest in this affair, as in every- 
thing else connected with the JOURNAL. 
There should be organizations in every 
school district in the United States, with 
officers and a perfect organization. You’ 
will hear from us again relative to this 
matter. In the meantime ask yourself this 
question, ‘‘What can I do towards protect- 
ing the children under my influence from 
evil influences of all sorts?” 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
CHANGES. 


The tenure of office in our profession is very short. 
Most country schools employ two teachers each 
year, and village and city graded schools do not 
often make contracts running beyond ten months. 
Our principals seldom buy a house and settle down 
for a term of years. Nothing like the old country 
permanence is known among us, and we do not ad- 
vocate at present that it should be imported. 
Still it is ex@eedingly desirable that the term of 
office should be much extended. This constant 
change is dispiriting. It takes all the heart out of 
a teacher to feel that this year may be the last, and 
he will go with little thanks. 

The common arguments leading to a change re- 
mind us of the old Long Island fisherman and 
Governor Dix. During the campaign when Dix 
ran a second time for Governor of the State, he 
happened to walk to the beach at Westhampton 
one day, and met on the way an old fisherman who 
was mending his nets. The fisherman did not 
know the Governor, so Governor Dix asked him: 
‘*Wel!, how’s polities down here ?” ‘Kinder quiet,” 
said the old man. ‘‘I don’t take much interest, 
but I’m ag’in Dix.” ‘‘ What’s the matter with 
Dix ?” asked the Governor; ‘‘hasn’t he done well 
at Albany ?” ‘‘Fust rate,” said the fisherman, 
**fust rate; I hain’t got a word ag’in him.” ‘‘Then 
why won't you vote for him?” ‘ Wal,” said the 
fisherman, ‘‘cels is a-gittin’ sarce, and I think it’s 
*bout time for a change. ” 

Much can be done by teachers themselves to 
render changes less frequent. Dr. M’Cosh recent- 
ly expressed an important truth when he said that 
the main means his college used for increasing the 
number of its students was the improvement in 
its teaching. Skilled labor is always in demand. 
When a teacher convinces his patrons that he is 
engaged in doing a very important work which 
must take time, they will give him time to carry 
out his plans, and if in the end success is reached, 
they will usually give him additional time to try 
the experiment over again. If the popular believe is 
that teaching is a work requiring no special train- 
ing or skill, but one in which any person can en- 
gage, there will be no special desire to continue the 
services of any one person. A very trivial cause 
will displace him, but if it is shown that the work 
done is professional, requiring knowledge and ex- 
perience, a much greater degree of permanence 
will be assured. Family physicians are not often 
changed, capable lawyers retain their clients for 
many years, and it is not uncommon for ministers 
to remain in one parish for a life time. Profes- 
sional skill is the first requisite to permanency in 
our work. We must learn the science of teaching 
as well as tho art. 

In t is a second factor. A dull prosy speaker 
has few hearers—he deserves to have none. The 
spirit of the age is earnestness. Nothing can be 
accomplished without it. Ifa teacher is uncertain 





_ whether he will continue in the work, he is sure to 


fail. It is often said that Spurgeon is no orator, 
that we have scores of better preachers in America, 
but it is evident that Spurgeon has succeeded where 
scores of better sermonizers would have failed. He 
sticks to his work. The same can be said of 
Moody. The dry dead preaching of some speakers 
never evokes the sympathy of men’s hearts. It is 
devoid of interest. 

Let teachers learn wisdom by these hints, and 
make themselves so indispensable that tho people 
will not want to give them up. It is far better to 
leave when you are wanted to stay than to stay 
when you are wanted to leave. 





For the ScHooL JouRNAL. : 
THAT DULL SCHOLAR. 





Teachers are often troubled with peculiar pupils. 
They are either dull, or noisy, or stubborn, or 
wicked, and it is difficult to tell what to do with 
them. Froebel was just such a boy. His teacher 
pronounced him idle and lazy—a boy that nothing 


could be done with. He hated formal ledions with 





which he was crammed, and was never so happy 
as when left alone with his great teacher, the 
woods. The result was he left school almost as 
ignorant as when he entered it. This is the state- 
ment of Payne. 

From the same source we learn that Jacotot dis- 
played some remarkable characteristics. He was 
what teachers considered an ‘‘ objectionable” child. 
He always “ wanted to know you know,” why this 
thing was so and why that other thing was not. 
He was not at all adapted to the ‘‘methods in- 
tended to open the mind of a child like an oyster.” 
He refused to acquire all kinds of knowledge that 
could not be gained by his own efforts. He would 
not learn grammar by heart nor anything arranged 
for him by others. Every thing he learned he 
taught himself. Authority was his enemy. Many 
other instances of rebellious children could be ad- 
duced among which would be Sir Isaac Newton, 
Sir Walter Scott and Benjamin ‘Franklin. They 
rebelled against ‘‘rote” teaching and ‘‘ didactic” 
instruction. Their manhood was early developed 
and they stubbornly refused to have it crushed or 
dwarfed. What men they became! How the 
world admired their characters! Some have be- 
come great in spite of stupid teachers and formal 
methods, but many more have been made into small 
specimens of humanity. We offer the following 
advice. 

1. Find out what makes the child bad. Correct 
it if you can. Go to the family, if it be possible, 
but at all events go to the very foundation of his 
nature. 

2. Give him what he likes to do and enough of 
it. Keep in the line of his activities. If he is 
happy and busy, and not in mischief do not fear. 

3. Do not scold, but begin to say must as soon as 
you can. Say this not in words, but in manner 
and example. Keep him at one thing long enough 
to do it well, if it be nothing more thun assorting 
beans, peas, and corn, and making piles of each. 
Persist in forming habits of diligence perseverance 
and constant industry. 

4. Be careful to keep the knowledge that you are 
teaching him away from him. Make him think 
that he is “paddling his own canoe” as he cer- 
tainly is if he is learning. 

5. Get thoroughly into his confidence, and leve 
him if you can. If you cannot love the whole of 
him, love a little. Something about him will be 
good. 

6. Get him to help you. It will help him more 
than it will aid you. 

7. Ask his advice about little things in which his 
judgment will be likely to he good. 

8. Show him occassionally that he is wrong and 
lead him to acknowledge it, voluntarily. It will 
help him mightily. 

9. Govern his associations, reading, habit of 
being out at night, and mode of talking. Elevate 
his tastes. Read to him, and get him to read to 
you. You say, ‘‘O dear! who can do all this? It 
is the work of an angel.” Well, try. Doas much 
as youcan. The salvation of that child may be 
the crowning work of your life. Though he be the 
one ugly specimen in your collection, he may be- 
come the one polished gem in the diadem of 
your rejoicing. 


> 


‘Waar Constirurss 4 TEACHER ¢ 

1. Physicial and mental vigor. 

2. A well disciplined mind. 

8. A disposition to look for short-comings in our- 
selves instead of in our pupils. 

4. A determination to know'more every day; to 
know more than we are required to teach; toknow 
more than our fathers knew; and to be abreast of 
the advanced thought of the day. 

5. Real genuine love for the work, a thorough 
knowledge of mental growth, a hearty sympathy 
with children. 

6. Tact.—J. FarrBangs, in Mo. School Journal. 








Or all other servants of the people none are 
so poorly paid for their services as are the con- 
scientious, hardworking teachers.—Hmnry WakD 
BEECHER. . 











For the ScHoot JouRNAL. — 
SCHOOL EXCURSIONS. 


By G. B. Henprickson, New York City. 

While teaching in New York, I obtained per- 
mission of the trustees to take my boys on a semi- 
scientific excursion once a month. On such oc- 
casions we visited Fort Washington, Fort Lee, 
High Bridge, the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Sing Sing 
Prision, the Military Academy at West Point, 
Harper’s Book Establishment, the Palisades, Fort 
Hamilton, Fort Wordsworth, and many other 
places. Some of the happiest days of my life have 
been spent in this way. If rightly conducted noth- 
ing does pupils more good. It opens their eyes, 
enlarges their minds and brings them in loving 
contact with nature. It gives them something to 
write and talk and think about for weeks to come. 
The preparation of boxes and blotters for specimens, 
aerial and marine greatly pleases them. I have 
repeatedly taken large numbers of boys on these 
excursions from some of the hardest neighborhoods 
in this city, spending whole days in the woods and 
by the sea-shore, and never yet had a single case 
of accident or disorder. I have been to Clifton 
8. L., at least a half dozen times and never failed 
to have a good time. The ride down the Bay is 
exciting and beautiful. The innumerable craft, 
the green and glittering islands, the frowning forts, 
the gentle slopes, the far-away blue hills of Jersey, 
all combine to make a panorama at once pictur- 
esque and peerless. The village of Ciifton is one 
of the prettiest hamlets in the vicinity. Behind 
the town are high-downs or commons, overlooking 
Newark Bay, where boys can play ball, chase butter- 
flies, catch gold-fish, turn somersets, and make all 
the noise they please without disturbing any one. 
To the south are plenty of fields and woods, where 
spring beauties, May flowers, hepaticas, honey- 
suckles, azaleas, dog-tooth-violets and all manner 
of wild flowers can be plucked. Indeed the fauna 
and flora of this region can not be surpassed. Just 
below the Fort is an excellent well of cold water, 
and near by a nice secluded spot for fishing or sea- 
bathing. Then, there is the light-house with its 
immense lantern, its revolving and flashing lens, a 
landmark by day, and by night, guiding the com- 
merce of a hemisphere to our shores. Last and 
greatest of all is Fort Wadsworth, with its splendid 
mural achitecture. This never fails to interest the 
boys. Its lofty parapets, its massive bastions, 
its mysterious magazines, its groined arches, its 
long lines of caseémates and carriages, its innumer- 
able cannon, its noble barracks, are all viewed by 
them with wonder and delight. 

Near every city and village is some delightful 
spot full of objects of natural interest. Leaves, 
rocks, stones, flowers, land and water animals can 
be collected and preserved for study in after days. 
Many written exercises can be obtained from the 
memory of scenes and incidents, and thus grammar, 
geography and natural history studied to some 
purpose. Thus properly used these excursion days 
are of great use to both teachers and pupils. 





ScHOoL Hyarenge.—School Hygiene naturally ad- 
mits of treatment under two classes of topics, one 
referring to the character and condition of the 
school house and its appurtenances, the other to 
the exercises specially designed and practised to 

romote the health and develop the strength of 
he children. It is in the former class of topics 


chiefly, that the rural schools are particularly in- 
terested. These topics should be treated in the fol- 


lowing order: 1. Site. 2. Ventilation and Warm- 
ing. 3. Water-supply. 4. Sewerage. 5. Furni- 
ture. 6. Cleanliness. 





CLEAN Drinxinae Water.--Edwin J. Howe, M. 
D., in an article in Popular Science Monthly, gives 
the following directions for obtaining pure drinking 
water. Filter the water slowly through properly 
adjusted vegetable charcoal placed in an earthen 


receptacle of some kind. so that the water will not 


come in contact at any stage of its passage th 
the filter with metal ot poe shat y Cool the filvere 
aoe aT Piecing oe utafucd, bat do bot pus tbe 
w e water is contain 

ice into the water, or its impurities will be liberated 
by melting and contaminate it. 
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WHAT I WANT MY BOY TO BE. 





I wish my boy to go into the world, informed. I 
know what he will meet there, and I want him put 
on a better vantage-ground for all these meetings. 
How can I better get at the education I wish him 
to have than by considering what he ought to have 
when he comes to need it ? Let us consider what 
he will have need of; he will meet— 

(1) Temptations. How can he be guarded against 
them? I would have him taught Morality, not in 
theory only, but with that deep enthusiasm for The 
Right, The True, The Good, The Beautiful, without 
which no virtue is safe and no success complete. I 
want him to be religious without being theological, 
pious without being hypocritical, and zealous with- 
out being fanatical. I want him to have faith 
without superstition and religion witheut bigotry. 
You remark that all this is as much the work of 
the parent as of the instructor. And yet I don’t 
want to send my boy to a teacher who lacks all 
this; doI? Mind: I do not ask my boy’s teacher 
what he believes; it is not the creed, but the life Iam 
looking for in the person of the instructor of my son. 

(2) Selfishness. This is the great present and 
coming curse. The days of chivalry and religious 
and knightly self-forgetfulness are gone; the days 
of trade and greed are full upon us. It is one wild 
scramble for office and money with scarcely a dis- 
guised profession of patriotism, honesty, or philan- 
thropy. Men steal, and unless detected, count it 
no evil. How can I fortify my boy against this 
current? The example and words of his teacher 
should do much; every teacher should be to his 
every pupil a hero and a god. There is no danger 
of too great worship. But to this I want to see 
added such a teaching of history as shall bring out 
into glorious knighthood grim old Oliver Cromwell, 
and gentle Philip Sidney, manly Bayard, and glori- 
ous Washington. I believe in Biography rather 
than in History. Give us the warm life. of noble 
men and not mummies, nor statistics, nor facts. 
Do you know of any school where they so teach 
history ? 

(3) He will meet disease, accidents and dangers. 
The best way to meet these is not with a policy in 
an accidental insurance company, but an education 
which shall insure presence of mind. A few rules 
and principles impressed on the mind will cause 
one to act the hero in moments that try men’s 
souls. I do not know why physicians should mon- 
opolize all that education which tends to relieve or 
prevent pain, disease, or if so be, death. At any 
rate, I want my son to know enough about all this 
to be able to act the man when he shall be called. 
I want him taught physiology, hygiene and anat- 
omy, not from a text-book, but by the more sen- 
sible method of the dissecting-room—or, if this is 
impossible, ‘rom the manikins which can be got so 
well made from Paris, from the skeleton and the 
study of the anatomy of the lower animals. Those 
things relating to anatomy, as differing in the 
sexes, and the principal facts of generative physi- 
ology, I took pains to teach him long ago; I don’t 
want my son to learn these things from any lips 
less pure and dear than mine. Often he has 
made me his confidant, where I know other boys 
would have been lured to evil. Now, do you know 
where that wise man teaches, who will wisely, 
with microscope and skeleton and dissection, teach 
my boy a-practical physiology and hygiene, and 
such a knowledge of remedies as will make him of 
some use in an emergency ¢ 

(4) He will meet men socially. Those gifts which 
make an evening enjoyable, —music, and the ability 
to talk, should be cultivated. He will meet them 
in a business way (i.e., selfishly.) He must learn 
to control his tongue, his face, his temper, and his 
thoughts. He must know the technicalities of busi- 
ness, and broader than that, the laws of trade and 
the science of political economy. He will meet 
them associatedly. He must know parliamentary 
rules and be skilled in quarreling by rule—able to 
preside—and content to go without office. As a 
Christian he must-do his part unselfishly in and 
towards the church he attends. 


have him taught the principles of government and 
of common law, and the necessity for, and the 
meaning and abuse of such terms as “loyalty " 
and “ patriotism.” 
(6) He will meet things. Briefly (pedantically, 
if you will) all thought comes from things. We 
see things: we are thinged ; i.e., we think. I don’t 
want my boy to go through the world with his 
eyes shut. Who discovered attraction of gravita- 
tion? Who the phosphates under our own soil? 
Who invented the steam engine, or the telegraph ? 
Plainly, somebody who was able to think and did 
think, and who thought because he observed 
things. Yes; I want my boy to know something 
about things. The Science of things, or so much 
of it as we technically include in the branches of 
geology, mineralogy, chemistry, and natural phil- 
osophy, holds almost the first place in my idea of 
the importance of the sciences my boy must know, 
(7) He will need to know how to judge. Fara- 
day says that a deficiency of judgment is the most 
common intellectual fault. A clear judgment will 
cause a man to be looked up to, when office and 
money won't. I do not know what better safe- 
guards can be thrown about a boy than to beget in 
him a keen enthusiasm and a sound judgment to 
direct it. To be sure, much of the stuff we make 
a@ sound judgment of must be born in us. But I 
conclude that the weakest of us might have been a 
better judge if he had had that faculty earlier 
trained. Already he has been taught to distinguish 
color, distance, form, weight ani size; these he has 
been taught by his mother. What I want now is 
a teacher who will carry on what she has begun. 
(8) He will meet occasions. Who is the states- 
man? Simply he who has wit enough to know 
when an opportunity is come and has knowledge 
and speech to meet it. To every man, great and 
small, come these chances which make or mar his 
future and which break avd make the happiness of 
others. I am thinking now of ability to speak. I 
want him to know how to use words. Mere gram- 
mar is dry husks, but words—swift, terse, burning 
words—he must learn to store and use. I wanta 
teacher who will teach speech, and not the gram- 
mar of it merely. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
IMPURE WATER IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


How can it be told when water is not fit to drink ? 

1. Water from stagnant pools should never be 
taken into the human system. It is almost certain 
to be full of the germs of death. 

2. Water standing in a ciose room for several 
hours absorbs many gases from the air. 

8. Water standing in recently painted pails is 
often poisonous. The lead is absorbed and will 
produce painter’s colic. 

4. Water containing sulphur or iron, or other 
minerals, will produce the same effect on the sys- 
tem as though medicines had been administered. 

5. Wells near the cowyard or a cess-pool, or near 
decaying animal, or vegetable substances, will be 
contaminated. By drinking such water malaria, 
scarlet and typhoid fevers will be taken. In the 
City of Auburn, N. Y., typhus fever was given to 
an entire neighborhood through the carelessness of 
a single family. The water of a public well was 
poisoned and many deaths occurred. Cows drink- 
ing impure water impart the germs of disease to 
their milk. Milk from slop fed cows in cities’ is 
not fit to be used. 

What water is pure? 

1. Water from wells remote from contaminating 
influences. It must have no taste. 

2.-Lime water is not necessarily impure. Our 
system needs some lime. 


8. Water from running streams, or springs flowin 
from rocks is likely to be the best. . 
a Water Re ye a pm eg only cistern, if filtered 
boiled, and made coo ice, is generally ure. 
“sparkling and ook and cold water ig not necessarily coon. 


Puta tle nitrate of eitver in a small bottle of 
water, let it stand until oe water has taken up all 
it will, Drop a little in the mee weles end St 
is chlorine, which is a sign of , there 
a dark formed which 
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EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT. 





Or little value will the most liberal education 
be if it is secured at the penil of health.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


AFTER all, perhaps the best thought to be gather- 
ed from the misfortune of Wall street is that it 
pays to plod. —Presbyterian. 


WE fully appreciate the sermon from the com- 
mon teacher.. ‘‘Give me something practical.”— 
Intelligence. 


THERE is no temptation more seductive than that 
which leads the teacher to be sarcastic, attempting 
to discipline the school by rusping the feelings of 
the children. This can never be vindicated, and al- 
ways indicates weakness on the part of the teacher. 
It should be avoided with the utmost care.—Ameri- 
can Teacher. 

LEARN the names of every wayside flower, both 
botanical and provincial designations, and teach 
them to the little folk, who will remember such in- 
struction longer than their arithmetic or grammar 
lessons, will gain as much discipline in learning it, 
will enjoy it better, and will be none the less pro- 
ficient in other studies because of this systematic 
diversion out of school.—Selected. 

Every great reformatory movement which relied 
on enlightened public sentiment for its promotion 
and success has passed vbrough three distinct stages 
of development—the inchoate stage of conception, 
the chaotic stage of transition, and the crystalizing 
stages of practical and finial adoptation. History 
but repeats itself in the educational experiments of 
the Southern States.—Hducational Courant. 

Dr. BUSHNELL, once said, ‘‘all things touch on 
the moral.” He was referring not so much to the 
man himself, as to those institutions in which he 
finds his true well-being—the family, the state, etc. 
Now, because all things touch on the moral, whether 
in man or in societies of men, the moral part must 
be attended to first and above all things. It lies at 
the foundation. It is not second or third in im- 
portance, but first. It 1s the only true stand- 
point in building man, society, or the nation — 
Selected. 

Tue Board of Education took a small step in the 
right direction Thursday when it cut down the 
salaries of high school assistants to $2,000. These 
gentlemen have been getting as high salaries as the 
grammar-school Principals who have charge of 
from 1,200 to 1,600 children, which was manifestly 
unfair, as the high school teachers have shorter 
hours, hardly any responsibility, and it takes no 
special qualification to teach a smattering of Latin, 
Greek, and higher mathematics, the useless favorite 
high school studies.—Chicago Tribune. 


‘Seize the moment of excited curiosity for the 
acquisition of knowledge.” Excited curiosity 
quickens perception and renders attention easy. 
Recollection depends chiefly upon the interest felt 
and the vividness of the original perception. It 
would be a mistake, however, never to try to ac- 
quire knowledge except when curiosity is excited. 
No man should make action depend entirely upon 
moods. Something there is in every thought which, 
properly presented to the eye of the mind, will 
make it, for a moment or permanently, attractive, 
—Selected. 


It is only a question of short time when the ad- 
vantages of the leading universities will be open to 
all, regardless of sex. No longer are the objections 
to higher female education considered seriously 
valid by the prominent educators of the country. 
Women have thoroughly demonstrated their ability 
to cope with men in the higher branches of study,” 
wherever they have been allowed the privilege of 
competition. In England, Queen Victoria took the 
initial step in 1878, when she proclaimed, ‘ that we 
do by virtue of our prerogative royal, and of our 
special grace—will, grant and ordain, that all the 
powers and provisions relating to the granting of 
degrees and certificates of proficiency, shall hence- 
forward be read and construed as to women as well 





as men.”—Mo. School Journal, 
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CHEMISTRY.—NO. II. 








HYDROGEN, 

What To Get.—A bottle like those in the figures, 
united by tubes and rubber connections. 

Wuat To Do.— 
Place in bottle (a) 
bits of zinc, and 

then pour through 
the funnel tube (0) 
first water, and af- 
terwards sulphuric 
acid, adding just 
enough to produce 
an abundant evo- 
lution of the gas. 

Faocts.—The zinc 
is taking the place = 
of the hydrogen in the water. The nities look given 
to the water is sulphate of zinc. After the experi- 
ments are completed the water may be evaporated, 
and crystals of the salt obtained. The hydrogen is 
made to pass through the water in bottle (d) in 
order to purify it. Water dissolves and holds much 
of what passes through it. 

EXPERIMENTS. —1. Collect a tumbler full of the 
hydrogen by inverting it full in water. If the end 
of the tube from bottle (6) passes under the tumb- 
ler, it will soon displace the water and become full 
of the gas. Light a match; slowly raise the tumb- 
ler and apply the burning match to its mouth: 
Notice the inside of the tumbler is coated with 
steam. 

QuESTIONS.—With what does the hydrogen unite 
when it burns? Whatdoesitform? Whatcaused 
the slight explosion when the match was applied to 
the mouth of the tumbler? Suppose the tumbler 
had been inverted, mouth up, before the match had 
been applied, what would have taken place? Is it 
lighter or heavier tan air do you think ? 


OruerR EXpPerImMeEnNts.—1. Plunge a 
lighted candle in a jar of hydrogen, 
asin the figure. Notice that the can- 
dle is extinguished while in the gas. 
2. Make hydrogen gun of a tin tube, 
closed at one end, provided with a 
cork at the other. Having» priming & 
hole on one side near the closed end, 
it may be filled by holding it for a 
few seconds over the Philosopher’s lamp when it is 
not ignited. The gas is allowed to pass ir, placing 
the finger over the hole until the gun 
is abuut one-fifth full.as nearly as one 
can guess; the gun is removed, and 
a lighted match applied to the hole 
as soon as the finger is removed. 

CavutTiox.—Do not ignite the gas 
until all the air in the generating 
bottle has been expelled; a violent 
and dangerous explosion might oc- 
cur. 

SUGGESTIONS TO TRACHERS.—Pupils 
love to try experiments. These sim 
ple ones can be safely left in the 

ia hands of the older ones, and, after a 
little Seldttins can be exhibited before the school. 
‘Ask a great many questions—the more the better, 
provided they draw out the pupil’s thought,and lead 
him to investigate for himself. Do not try experi- 
ments for amusement merely. Keep alive the in- 
terest, but do not let it generate into mere Fourth 
of July noise. Education is the end and aim 6f 
all school work. 
wc ~ Sag figures 


nee Bes Glteews int hemistry, ri ayy | Barnes & Cor Pu Publis ts. 


Ir you find yourself inclined to wake upata 
regular hour in the night and remain awake you 
¢an break up the habit in three days, by getting up 
as soon a8 you wake, and not - going to sleep again 














until your usual hour of retiting; or retire two ‘hot 


hours latér and rise two -hours earlier for thréo 
days in succession; not sleepihg a moment in the: 
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PHILOSOPAY LESSON.—NO. II. 


SUPPORTS. 

Let the following experiment be performed before 
proceeding with the lesson : 

Find the center of gravity in a rectangular board 
one inch thick. Mark the c. g. Stand the board 
upon the table, with the largest surface of the 
board perpendicular to the surface of the table; 
the shortest edges of the board parallel with the 
edge of the table. Shove the board slowly beyond 
the edge of the table. Notice when the c. g. is di 
rectly over the table’s edge. Shove the board still 
farther. Repeat. Notice the exact position of the 
c.g. when the board falls. Question.—Why does 
the board not fall before the c. g. passes beyond 
the edge of the table ? 

Ask the class, ‘‘What will this book do if I 
let go my hold of it? What does an apple do when 
the stem that holds it tothe tree, breaks? Why do 
things fall toward the earth? Why do they not 
fly off into the air like drops of water from a re 
volving grindstone? I tie a string around this 
book and pull on the string, What does the book 
do? The string acts as a force upon the book, 
drawing it toward me. There is a force which pulls 
all bodies toward the center of the earth. It is 
calied the attraction of gravitation. I hold the 
book over the table and let it fall. Why does it 
not fall to the earth? What does the table do to 
the book? What do the legs of the table do to the 
top ? That which holds a body up is called a sup- 
port. What supports the floor of this room ? What 
supports the ceiling of achurch? Point tothe sup- 
port of your desks. What supported the board in 
the experiment? Did the board stand when a part 
of it was moved beyond the support ? What part 
was moved beyond the support when it fell? Will 
this book fall if I support only one corner? You 
found that the prism did not fall when but a single 
point was supported; what point was that ? What 
part of a body do you conclude then must be sup- 
ported in order to keep it from falling ?” 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS. 


Shall there be an exhibition? There are teachers 
who oppose exhibitions, fearing it may be inferred 
that the exercises are a sample of the regular day’s 
duties. Any man or woman who attends an exhi- 
bition and goes away with such an impression 
would also think the moon was made of green 
cheese. We favor good exhibitions; a good thing 
of any sort is worth having; 1t may go too far, how- 
ever. Milton made his Satan too striking and 
handsome, for example. 

Exhibition Day is properly the Pupils’ Day. Dr. 
McCosh Said at Princeton College on Class Day: ‘‘] 
rule every other day but this; but the students 
will not do a foolish thing, I am sure.” §So the pu- 
pils of a school may have closing exercises that 
will delight themselves, their parents, and give 
some reputation to the school ; the school will be- 
come the topic for that day at least; it will have 
public importance; toward it all eyes and hearts 
will turn for a time. Being a public matter, every- 
thing should be appropriate and sweet and whole. 
some and have fragrant memories. Look back ye 
of gray heads and see if you do not remember the 
exhibition day in which you took part! . 

The day should be one that will make the partic 
ipants and the on-lookers happy. Children énjoy 
displuy and ceremony; they. look forward to such 
things for a whole year. Every effort should be 
made to direct them properly in their effofts, so 
that the result shall be made happihess. Music 
and flowers should form a part,-@ large part 
The room should be decorated and thie visitors madc 


‘Welcome to 
fa hit ‘fb ‘to 





The fuscia be 8 ope 


the eéeasion and to the pupils, 





Seniesa oe 
of prése And os tht 1h¥6 & pot hi 
are understood ; Nes oP ae iss tees 





and comprehensible way with topics that. the chil- 


dren und>rstand ate appropriate. So are writings 
(composition) by the children. 

It is always in keeping with the day for the 
teacher to explain, in a brief and clear Wal, the 
objects aimed at in the school and to mention the 
efforts of the pupils to achieve them. If prizes are 
awarded at all (of which we are doubtful) they 
should be awarded on exhibition day. Anything 
long, wearisome and poorly done should be omitted. 

A program should be prepared and an hour-and- 
a-half only given to execute it. School officers, 
the profession, and other eminent people showld be 
invited. Some one of the latter sort, who tan 
make a pointed and short speech, should be invited 
to the stage. 

All of these things will help the teacher of the 
school, if rightly done. Looking, in imagination, 
into tens of thousands of school rooms, the boys so 
neatly clad and so brave looking: the girls so beau- 
tiful in their white’dresses ; the parents so admiring 
and so expectant; the decorated walls on which the 
beloved stars and stripes are seen bestrewn with 
evergreens ; the stage on which a single pupil holds 
the entire audience; the anxious, yet happy teacher. 
We only wish we could be a visitor in each and all 
of them. 


- 
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LESSON ON ALCOHOL AND THE BLOOD. 





If possible, procure from the slaughter-house a 
quantity of fresh blood. Let it stand in a bottle a 
couple of hours. Show to the class; tell them that 
the light portion on top is mostly water, the red 
material is what makes the bone, muscle, nails and 
other solid portions of the body. The fluids of the 
body, the bile, gastric juice, milk, etc., are all com- 
posed of water, with a small amount of solid matter 
chemically united with them. 

A gentleman once measured an Egyptian mummy, 
and computed that the weight when living would 
have been about one hundred and twenty-eight 
pounds. The dried mummy weighed just sixteen 
pounds. All the solid portions of the body were 
there. What was gone? What portion of the 
living body then was composed of water? it is 
said there is enough water in our bodies to drown 
us. A jelly fish weighing one hundred and forty 
ounces when first collected, will weigh whén dry 
about one-eighth of an ounce. What portion of 
the jelly fish is water? What do you conclude 
about the composition of animal bodies? What 
happens sometimes when the water in which meat 
has been boiled stands and gets cool ? From what 
is gluc obtained? What effect does water have on 
apiece of hard glue? On all jelly-like matter ? 
There are several substances in the human body of 
the nature of glue and jelly. Of what use then, is 
water in the human body? What separates the 
layers of meat from each other? What covers the 
liver, heart, and all the other organs? What 
would happen if this, thin skin, became dry and 
hard? What keeps these organs from rubbing and 
irritating each other? Will any other liquid than 
water do this? What effect does alcohol have on 
animal tissues (recall the experiment of two pieces 
of meat, one placed in alcohol, the other in water )? 
How does water get into the system ? Name some 
article of food thut contains water. What would 
be the effect of taking too little water in our food 
and drink ? Do people who use alcohol freely take 
more or less water than they need? When al- 
cohol is taken, where docs it go? What does it do 
to the water it finds in the blood? Will this mix- 
ture of alcohol and water moisten the tissues 
water alone does? What do ydu think would fe 
the consequence ? 


HOW can you hearede ‘aby 4 in arithetit Who 
Sites a great déal mote about how tany 





‘he dai wih from his playfellows hah He {dE to 
Lh ey the éxatiiples fii t 
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EACH AND EVERY. 

Suppose I have six pupils and six books and IL 
give a book to each one. What do you say of the 
pupils ? ‘‘ Each pupil has a book.” I wish the books 
welltaken care of. WhatshallI say, using the word 
“‘each?” ‘‘ You must each take good care of your 
book.” Would it be correct for me to say, ‘‘ Each 
one must take good care of their book ?” Whatnum- 
ber isone? Whatnumber istheir? Both pronouns 
mean the same and should be of the same number. 
You may correct the sentence. ‘‘ You told each one 
to take good care of his book.” All write it. Has 
each one in the class written this‘ All say yes, 
then what have the members of the class done? 
‘Each one has written the sentence.” State this 
again telling on what it has been written. ‘Each 
pupil has written it on a slate.” But I wish the 
sentence to show that each one owns the slate 
upon which he writes. ‘‘Each one has written 
the sentence upon his slate.” If all in the room 
were girls what pronoun would be used in place 
of his? Ifail were boys? We have no pronoun 
in the singular number that will apply to either 
male or female s6 we use he in both cases. You are 
all holding your pencils in your hands, state this 
ina sentence. ‘Each one holds his pencil in his 
hand.” I do not wish now to speak so particularly 
of each one of you, but I still wish to speak of all 
in the room, what word may be used in place of 
each? ‘‘Every.” Give the sentence using every. 
‘** Every one holds his pencil in his hand.” Write 
it. A flock of sheep are grazing in the meadow. 
Suddenly they all look to see the dog. Speak of 
the motion of their heads using the word every. 
‘*Suddenly every sheep raised its head.” Write. 

[Assign ten sentences containing the words each 
and every with possessive pronouns. If the class 
is not sufficiently advanced to do this unassisted 
give blanks like the following to be filled out. 

Every pupil wrote——sentences neatly. Every 
child loves——play. | 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 





[The following examination questions were used by Su —. 
pan aN ardin Co., Iowa, at his monthly oxennes 
eachers. 


READING. 

1. What are the differences in the processes of de- 
scribing a picture and in reading a description 
of it? 

2. Does a knowledge of the rules of inflection and 
emphasis aid-the pupil in giving an oral descrip- 
tion of an object ? Why does it or why does it not ? 
Does it aid in reading a description? Why, or 
‘why not ? 

3. If you ask a pupil to describe an object and 
then turn his attention to himself or to some other 
object, do you aid him in giving the description ? 
Give reasons. 

4. Do you assist the pupil to read when you di 
rect his attention to personation, pauses, inflection, 
emphasis, monotone, etc. 

5. When you wish a pupil to describe an object, 
is it a good plan to describe it for him and then re- 
quire him to imitate your description? What are 
the objections, if any, to this method of training | ‘ 
pupils to see and tell what they gee ? 

6. Is ita good plan to read—get thought—for a 
pupil and then have him imitate your manner of 
expression? Give reasons. 

7. What ought to control expression in reading ? 

8. Give the names and works of five of the most 
noted American authors. : 

9. What are some of your plans for interesting 
your pupils in reading good literature ? 

THEORY OF TEACHING. 

1. Prepare a daily program for a school fiaving 
first, second, third, and fourth reader classes. 

2. Can spelling and language be taught inciden- 
tally toany extent? If so, how ? 

fully, to tit you train children to observe .care- 

,, to think accurately, and to express their 

| toh owen ion of some promin 
4. a some - 
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5. Make a drawing of a square and a triangle. 
Compare the triangle with the square. 

6. Do you regard it necessary or proper to give 
your pupils examples of false syntax for correc- 
tion ? 

7. Give your method for ventilating the school- 
room, keeping the floor clean, and cleaning the: 
slates. 

8. What order would you maintain while your | 
pupils are eating? Why ? 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Who is responsible for the great number of 
pcor spellers? Mention your objections, if any, to 
the use of spelling books. 

2. Give five examples illustrating change of 
meaning in words by change of accent. 

3. How do we attain the closest attention to the 
form of a word and the most lasting conception of 
its meaning? Give a full and definite answer. 

4. Why should we strive to teach the form and 
use of words instead of the empty sounds of the) 
levters composing them ? 

5. How do you explain and account for the fact 
that the champions of the old-fashioned spelling 
match possess, as a rule, the most limited vocabu- 
lary and use of words ? 

6. Write a synonym for each of the following 
words : location, abnormal, synod, versatile, ene- 
my, enough, genuine, polite, savage, permanent. | 

GEOGRAPHY. | 


1. Would you make this subject a means of cul- 
tivating perception, conception, comparison, rea-| 
son, judgment, and language, ? If so, how ? Speak | 
specifically and explain your method of teaching it 
to beginners. 

2. Make a drawing of a State in the Mississippi 
Valley and write the geography of the State, in- 
troducing as many details as you think it would 
be well to require pupils to learn. 

3. Compare North America with South America 
as to physical features, industries, productions, 
and political divisions. 

4. What does the form, size, location, and eleva- 
tion of a country determine ¢ Speak fully. 

5. Should we teach geography in connection 
_| with, and a3a foundation fora right understanding 
t! of history ? Ifso, how ? 

6. Draw a map of this county, or one in which 
you have recently resided, and speak of the prin- 
cipal duties of each of the county officers. 

7. Speak of some of the useful arts of which men 
in a savage state are ignorant. 

8. Classify countries, politically, and speak of 
the different forms of government. 

9 and 10. Compare the climate of the torrid zone 
with that of tie temperate zones, and speak of the 
animal and vegetable productions of each. 

HISTORY. 


1. Give your method of, and reasons for, teach- 
ing U. 8. History in our common schools. 

2. Write an historical sketch of Iowa, of not less 
than ten lines. 

3. What, if any, important legislation has been 
enacted by the present general assembly of the 
State of Iowa? Speak specifically. 

4. Speak of the cause and effect of the following: 

‘Missouri Compromise,” ‘Wilmot Proviso,” 
‘**Kansas-Nebraska Bill,” ‘‘Dred-Scott Decision,” 
and the “ Emancipation Proclamation.” 

5. By whom is your county represented in the 
general assembly of the State? By whom in the 
U. 8. Senate ¢ 

6. What Vice-President resigned, and what_pub- 
lic acts of President Jackson were of debatable 
propriety ? 

7. Name five prominent, American educators, 
five authors, and five statesman. 

8. What has the National Government done for 
the cause of education ¢ 








ARITHMETIC. 
1. Find the cost of the a 18 Yep 18 
féet long and 18 inches wide per M.; 6 


joists, 
haa Page 6 fort de Bier Cs C.; 8 


ick, at $24 





to fence the ne }, of the sw}, of the ne} of a section 
of land, with a four wire fence, one rod of wire 
weighing one pound ¢ 

3. Prepare three practical examples, such as 
come up in ordinary business transactions. 

4. A man bought a note, drawing10 per cent. 
interest, payable one year after date, for $300, 
‘which was 25 per cent. less than the face of it, 
What will he gain, provided he collects the note 


and interest at maturity ? 


5. A merchant, failing in business, made an as- 
signment of all his property, valued at $9,963, for 
the benefit of his creditors, to whom he is indebted 
in the aggregate, the sum of $16,200. What per 
cent. of his indebtedness can he pay, allowing the 
| assignee for his services 2} per cent of the amount 
distributed ¢ ms 


GRUBE’S METHOD IN NUMBER.—III. 
1. Use of Signs. 








BY ONE. BY TWO. 
1+1+1=8 (241=3 
3—-1—1=1 |1x24+1=3 

3—1=>2 8—2=l 

1x38 = 8 8+2=1and 1 remainder. 
Sxi2x§ 

3+1== 8 

2. Second Form of Expressing. 

Add. Sub. Sub, Mul. Div. Div. 
1 3 3 
1 —1 —2 —1 
—1 x3 . a 
3 1 1 3 3 1—1 
NortrE.—-Read 3+1, at first, thus: 1 is contained 


in 3 three times; 1x3 thus 3 times 1 equals three. 
The idea of ‘‘to be contained” must precede the 
higher and the more difficult conception of ‘* divid- 
ing.” 
3. Practice. 
1. How many are 2—i1—1+2 divided by 3. 
2. 14+14+1—2+1+1—2+1 = how many ? 
(eThe teacher will make numerous examples, 
and require answers immediately. 
4. Applied Numbers. 
("The teacher will make up ten questions, 
IV. The Number Four. 
1. MEASURING. 


First illustrate by using counters, ne the 
same steps as in 2 and 3. 





Write the figure 4. 
BY ONE. BY TWO. 
14+1x14+1=4 2+2=4 
4—1—1—_1—_1=0 4+2=2 
4—1—1—1=1 2x2—4 
1x4=4 4+2=2 or 
4 x 1 a4 | 5 of 4=2 
4+1=4 | 
BY THREE. 
3+1=4 4—3—1 
14+3—4 4—j==8 
1x3+1—4 4+3—1 and 1 R. 
8x14+1=4 
2. Second Form of Writing. 
Add, Add. Sub. Sub. Mult. Mult. Div. 
2 3 4 4 2 1 
+2 +1 —2 —3 x2 x4 a 
my 4 nag 1 4 4 2 
3. Practice. 


1, 2x2—24+2x1—2x2—how many ? 
{The teacher will give ten or twenty similar 
| questions. 
4, Combinations. 
1. What number must we double to get 4? 
2. 2 is one-half of what number ? 
3. 1 is the fourth part of what number ? 
eGive similar questions. 
5. Practical Illustrations. 
1. Name four animals that have two legs each. 
2. Name four animals that have four legs each. 
3. Name a thing that has four legs. 
4. Name a thing that has three legs. 
Table to be Learned. 
4 make 1 pint. 
2 _ make — 
. 4 quarts one 
ie-Show the class a pint measure and a quart 





2. What will * EH at 7 cents per pound, 


measure, and then make up numerous practical 
examples. 4 
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DISCONTENT. 


Down in the fields one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one who thought to hide herself— 
And drooped, that pleasant weather. 
A robin, who had soared too high 
And felt a little lazy, 
Was resting near a buttercup, 
Who wished she was a daisy. 
The buttercups must always be 
The same all-tiresome color, 
While dasies dress in gold and white, 
Altho’ their gold is duller! 
** Dear Robin,” said this sad young flower, 
‘Perhaps you won’t mind trying 
To find a nice white frill for me 
Some day when you are flying.” 
“You silly thing,” the robin said, 
“TI think you must be crazy; 
I'd rather be my honest self, 
Than any made-up daisy. 
“* You’re nicer in your own bright gown ; 
The little children love you; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 
**Tho’ swallows leave us out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places ; 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
With one too many dasies !”——Selected. 


FATHER AND MOTHER. 














FOR DECLAMATION. 
Young America has some very queer ways, one is the 
habit of calling certain of his relations, ‘‘the gover- 
nor,” “the old man,” “the old woman,” “her high- 
ness.” Who are these people that he speaks of in 
such a would-be funny way. Why they are the ones 
who have worked hard for years, that he might have 
an easy time, who have worn blue jean and eaten 
johnny cake, that he might wear broadcloth and dine 
expensively. They are, of all people in the world the 
one whom he ought to delight to honor. They are his 
father and mother. What do you suppose is the reason 
he doesn’t call them so. Perhaps it is because he is 
ashamed of them. Perhaps their grammar is a little 
crooked, well it sounds better than his slang. Their 
manners may be a little stiff and old fashioned, but 
does his rowdyism make him appear any better? Ah! 
Master America, I fear you have some foolish notions 
in your héad? I fear those notions are in the place 
where your common sense ought to be. 1 don’t ask you 
to take any advice from me, but just be ready to tell 
why you are not proud of that trembling mother who 
has spent her strength in caring for you. If you do not 
cherish her in her declining yerr; you are not worthy 
of the noble parents who so tenderly cared for you in 
your helpless infancy. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


LThese can be used by the live teacher after morni 
or they can be written out and distributed am: 
one may be written on the black-board each day 


It is better to wear out than rust out.—BisHop HORNE. 


IN every rank, or great or small, 
Tis industry supports us all.—Gay. 
THEY whom truth and wisdom lead 
Can gather honey from a weed.—CowPEr. 
THE most certain sign of wisdom is a continual cheer- 
fulness.—MONTAIGNE. 
THE doorstep to the temple of wisdom is a knowledge 
of our own ignorance.—SPuRGEON. 
THE morn of life is like the dawn of day, full of purity, 
of imageiy and harmony.—CHAUTEAUBRIAND. 
But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed ; 
What then? Is the reward of virtue bread ?—Popkg, 
Sucu is the world. Understand it, despise it, love it ; 
cheerfully hold on thy way through it, with thy eye on 
highest loadstone.—CaRLYLE. 


CAN wealth give happiness? look round and see 
What gay distress ! what splendid mers 
- OUNG. 








exercises, 
class, or 





A Great electric microscope and a powerful electric 
light installation at Crystal Palace, London, shows in a 
drop of water monstrous serpents and crocodiles, and 
worse dragons than St. George had to deal with. Salt, 
sugar, snuff, beer and cheese are exhibited as densely 

populated. 


FINAL PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


The House and Senate having disagreed upon several 
important bills, among which were the Indian, Appro- 
priation, Post Office, Sundry Civil, Army, Fortification 
and General Deficiency bills, a conference was appointed 
and reported. Both houses agreed to the conference 
reports, The House passed the Fitz John Porter bill 
over the President’s veto, but the Senate sustained the 
veto. 

The Senate passed the River and Harbor bill’; a bill 
providing for a soldier's home west of the Mississipi; and 
a resolution postponing action on the Inter-State Com- 
merce bill to December ; both houses passed a motion to 
adjourn at 3p. M. July 7th. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

July 1.—A motion of censure was introduced in the House of 
Lords. 

July 2.—France has demanded 500,000,000 francs from China 
for violating the treaty.—Destructive forest fires have raged in 
Ontario and Mai: e. 

July 3.—The panic over the cholera epidemic is increasing in 
France.—France and China are preparing to renew the war.— 
President Arthur issued a proclamation warning intruders from 
settling on the Oklahoma lands, Indian Territory. 

July 4.—The French Government through M. De Lesseps, form- 
ally presented the Bartholdi Statue to Mr. Morton, U. 8. Minister 
to France. 

July 5.—The convention of music teachers at Chicago appointed 
the faculty of the National College of Music.—Six hundred Tam- 
many men started for Chicago. 

July 6.—Destructive storms visited Central Illinois and Dakota. 
—Many cases of poisoning by ice cream occured in Brooklyn and 
Jamaica.—Dr. J. A. Broadus was prostrated by heat while preach- 
ing. 

July 7.—There were nine deaths from cholera in Toulon and 
sixteen in Marseiles—Congress adjourned sine die. 


INTERESTING FACTS. 








Two or three good copies of a writing on glazed pa- 
per may be obtained without a press or water, if the 
writing is done with a solution of three parts of good 
jet black ink and one of gelatine. 


Mr. L. J. Inpacu, of Newmanstown, Pa., the astrono- 
mer, who makes the calculations for the almanacs of 
this country, South America, Canada and Mexico, is a 
blacksmith, and works in his shop when not engaged in 
astronomy. 

Pror. WILSON has discovered a thirty-inch vein of 
sapphire corundum on the fafm of Samuel Herb, near 
Line Mountain, Pa. A Boston company has purchased 
the tract of land. This is the second discovery of this 
kind in America. 

Paper lumber is the newest invention. It is made of 
the pulp of wheat, rye, and oats straw, and other vege- 
table fibers. They are combined with chemical ingre- 
dients, and produce an érticle that is said to compare 
favorably with the best wood. It is susceptible of the 
finest polish, and will take any tint or color. 

SWEDEN has a match-making machine which daily 
produces one million boxes of matches. It receives the 
raw material, namely, blocks of wood, at one end and 
gives up at the other the matches neatly arranged in 
jheir boxes. Twenty steamer and eight sailing vessel 
cargoes of wood from Jonképing were used Jast summer, 

One hundred years ago this year the first shipment of 
cotton was made from this country. In 1784 the world’s 
supply of cotton was 11,250,000 pounds, of which Amer- 
ica contributed six bags. The present production 
throughout the world is about 4,006,000,000 pounds, of 
which this country supplies 3,405,000,000 pounds, or 85 
per cent. 

THe Norwegian army has a corps of skaters. They 
are men selected for good physique and accurate marks- 
manship, and can be manceuvred upon ice or over the 
mountain snowfields with as great rapidity as the best- 
trammed cavalry. One of the corps, a short time ago, 
skated over 120 miles of mountainous country in eigh- 
teen and a half hours. 

Nearly all of the boys’ marbles are made at Oberstein, 
Germany. There are large agate quarries and mills in 
that neighborhood, and the refuse is used for these balls. 
The stone is broken into small cubes by blows of a light 
hammer, thrown by the shovelful into the hopper of a 
small mill, formed of a bedstone, having its surface 
grooved with concentric furrows, above which is the 
“runner,” ef hard wood, having a level face on its 
lower surface. The upper block is made to revolve 
rapidly, while water is poured upon the grooves of the 
bedstone where the marbles are being rounded. It 
takes about fifteen minutes to finish a bushel of good 





marbles, One mill will turn out 160,000 marbles per 
week. a,» 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 





Our subscribers will confer a favor and add to the interest of 
this paper by sending us fresh items of educational news. 


NEW YORK CITY. : 


The distribution of certificates and diplomas took place 
July 3d, at Grammar School No. 15, Prin. N. P. Beers, 
—A bronze copy of Houdon’s Statue of Washingtén, 
the gift of the pupils of the public schools to the city, 
was unveiled in Riverside Park, July 4th. 500 children 
were present and took part in the ceremonies. The 
opening address was made by Gen. Egbert L. Viele, 

resident of the Department of Public Parks. William 
ood, ex-president of the Board of Education, made 
the presentation speech, and Mayor Edson ae the 
statue.—The Board of Education appointed Mr, M. A. 
Birmingham, Principal of Male Department, G. 8. No. 
5, to be Principal of Grammar School No. 52, in the 

Twelfth Ward. 

NEW YORK STATE. 

Essex.—The Ausable Valley Association met 
Keeseville, May 10th. 

ERIz —-Miss Hattie Gray goes as preceptress to Griffith 
Union School at Springfield. 

Kines.—Messrs. Johonnot and French conducted the 
recent institute in East New York. 

ALBANY.—Mr. E. G. Folsom has retired from the 
management of his business college in Albany. 

RtNSSELAER.—Miss Anna T. Hinsdale succeeds Miss 
Cutl ‘r as principal of the Seventh Ward intermediate, 
‘Lioy. 

. IVINGSTON.—Principal Milne, of the Geneseo Normal 
School, has received a call from 'McAllister College, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

ORANGE.—John M. Dolph, formerly principal of the 
High school, has been elected superintendent of schools 
in Port Jervis. 

OtseGo.--First District Association was 
Schuyler’s Lake, June 6-7. Dr. J. 
the new physical law. 

FULTON.—The County Association met at Gloversville, 


at 


held at 
D. Fitch discussed 


— | 28d. Com. D. D. Crouse was re-elected president, 
and Prin. H. J. Jones was made secretary. 
BrRooME.—Principal Stilwell, of Lisle, takes the 


principalship of the high school.--Mr. Henry A. Smith, 
of Honesdale, Pa,, goes to Whitney’s Point. 
CHAUTAUQUA.—The Association met at Sherman, 
May 22-24, Com. E. J. Swift was elected president ; 
Supt. Love, Prof. Babcock, Com. Swift, and Prin. On- 
thank were elected delegates to the State Convention. 
Examination for State certificates will be held, July 
2d, at New York, Albany, Watertown, Rochester, 
Binghamton, conducted respectively by Messrs. Johon- 
not, C. W. Cole, Lantry, French, and Bouton.—Mrs. 
Baldwin’s Quincy Class for teachers begins at Scio, Al- 
legany county, August 18th, closes August 29th.—Hon. 
iliam R. Grace, Mr. Henry Amy, the Hon. John D. 
Crimmins, and Mr. James O'Donohue, offer to St. John’s 
College, for public competion to all competitors, next 
August, four annual scholarships, valued at $35,000 
each. The examinations will be open to all, no matter 
where they have received their preliminary edu-ation. 


ELSEWHERE. 


Kentucxky—Prof. J. W. Hall, Jr., of the Covington 
High School, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Covington schools. 

Kansas.—The Normal Institute of Jefferson county, 
meets at Oskaioosa, July 28, 1884. B. F. Nihart, Con- 
ductor; M. J. McGrew, Instructor; Flora Burns, Pri- 
mary Work ; H. Folsom, Co. Supt. , 

Iowa.—C. C. Cochran, principal of Sioux City Busi- 
ness College, issues the first number of Business, a 
monthly, to be devoted to commercial science.—The 
Sac. Co. Normal Institute opens at Odebolt, July 3ist. 

NEBRASKA —Pawnee County Normal Institute will 
commence August 4th in Pawnee City. Board of In- 
structors, Prof. A. K. Goudy, Prof. W.H.Gardner, Mrs. 
A. K. Goudy, and Miss Lydia Bell. County Superinten- 
dent, O. D. Howe. 

Virainta.—Roanoke College makes special provision, 
without additional charge, for Normal Instruction. 
French and German are taught and spoken in the class- 
room. Two sons of Salvador V. Castello, Esq., of Tam- 

ico, cousins of President Diaz of the Republic of 

exico, will enter the College in September. 

Minnesota.—H. E. Perrin returns to Brownsdale for 
another year, A new organ, purchased entirely with 
the recripts of entertainments held for the purpose, 
and a re-modelling and improving of the school build- 
ing, indicate that his work has at least created an inter- 
est. in the welfare of the school.—Cyrus H. Northrop, 
- of the University, receives a salary of $6,000. 

e governor of the State receives $8,500. 

West Vireinia.—Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke 
College, will have charge of the Preston County Teach- 
ers’ Institute at Terra Alta, Aug. 25-3ist. He will also 
have So Department of Educatidnal History in the 
State No Institute, Kingwood inning Se - 
ber is@. Prof E. V. DeGraff, of Washington, D. C., 
Lecturer on the Science and Art of Teaching in Roan- 
oke College, will conduct the Kingwood Institute, and 
also the State Normal Institute, Wytheville, July 15th 
to August 15th. 

Texas.—Dr. Wilbon, of Honey Grove, was elected 


rincipal of the Tyler public schocls.—Hon. B. M. Baker 
has con cqunpaiaaligsed State Superintendent of Public 


Education.—At a recent meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Dallas, it was decided to run the schools for 





the next year without a city 
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—Mr. J. C 
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Brooks, formerly of Tyler, is to be superintendent of 
the Paris schools._-Miss Emma Kelley, from Kentucky, 
as teacher to Lebanon.—J. A. Race»has been re- 
elected Superintendent of City Schools, Cooke county. 
—The Commissioners’ Court, of Bandera county, has 
laid the county off in school districts. An election for 
trustees will be heldon the first Saturday in August. 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY.—The Territorial Institute, 
fastern Division, will convene in Dayton, Auyust 4th. 
Hon. R. C, Kerr, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
is expected to be present.—Mrs. Bigelow, who has had 
much experience us a teacher in New York and Cali- 
fornia, is teaching in district No. 51.—The Garfield 
County Teachers’ Institute (Superintendent, Mrs. F. G. 
Morrison), met at Pomeroy, Wednesday, May 2ist. Mrs. 
Morrison was elected preiident: I. C. Sanford, vice- 
president ; Rena R. Girvin secretary ; Helen Andrews, 
assistant secretary ; Mrs. L. V. Rush, treasurer. Mr. 
Koontz add the Institute on the subject of Insti- 
tute work. Mrs. Messenger, Mrs. Rush and others dis- 
cussed the subject of “‘ Oranization of Schools,” Mr. I. 
C. Sanford on “ Daily Duties of Teaching.” Miss Evans 
discussed the subject of ‘‘ How to Secure Punctuality.” 
Mr. Koontz spoke of the necessity ef teachers being so- 
ciable ; that they should visit the people of the district. 
Mr. Cosgrove illustrated his method ot teaching pen- 
manship. 

INDIANA.—The Goshen six weeks’ Summer Institute 

begin July 14th, conducted by H. A. Mumaw, E. N. 
Brown, A. Blunt, and Piebe Swart. 
_ The Wood-Working School of Indianapolis will hold 
its second session, beginning July 7th. A. Dillon, of 
Purdue University, will be the iustructor. Prof. W. W. 
Grant, of the High School, is at the head of the enter- 
prise. 

Supt. M. W. Harrison has been retained in the Au- 
burn Schools ; B. B. Harrison, in the Waterloo Schools ; 
T. J. Sanders, in the Butler Schools; and C. A. Dugan, 
in the Garrett Schools. 

Howard Co. Normal School will be held at Kokomo, 
beginning July 7th, and ending August 30th. With 
the County Institute, August 25th to 30th. John W. 
Barnes, County Superintendent. 

WISCONSIN.—Miss Bessie M. Reed, whose efficient 
work as Supt. of Eau Claire UCo., Wis., has been noted 
in the JOURNAL. became Mrs, Leander Shaver on June 
22d.—Mr. J. W. Pollock, of Prairie du Chien, will go to 
Brodhead in place of O. N. Wagley ; I. N. Stewart will 
go to -. oy in place of R. Schmidt, and E. E. Beck- 
with, of West Bend, will take Mr. Stewart's place at 
Port Washington ; W. A. Willis has resigned as super- 
intendent and principal of high school at Baraboo, to 
g° to Iowa City, Iowa ; Mr. ©. W. Cabeen will succeed 

im as principal of the high school : Samuel Shaw, city 
supe-inte:.dent and principal of high school at Madison, 
ey nek also W. M. Pond, vice-principal ; F, G. Young, 
of Elkhorn, resigns to take up a course at Cornell Uni- 
versity ; Charles J. Smith, of Viroqua, resigns to take 
up the study of law.—Prof. B. M. Reynolds resigns as 
superintendent of the Faribault public schools, having 
accepted a like pusition at Fergus Falls. 


ARKANSAS.—Among the inportant papers on the 
ge of the State Teachers’ Association at Morrilton, 

une 17th, 18th and 19th, were ‘‘ School legislation,” by 
State Supt. Thompson ; ‘‘Special preparation essential 
to success in our profession,” by J. J. Doyne, of Lo- 
noke; ‘“‘The educational demand and supply of the 
South,” by Dr. Gray, of Little Rock University ; “A 
normal school for Aakansas,” by Prof. O. F. Russell, of 
Lonoke, and ‘‘Craracter building in education,” by J. 
W. Conger, of Searcy. Addresses by Col. E. B. Henry, 
of Morrilton ; M. Shelby Kennard, of La Crosse ; Gen. 
D. H. Hill, of Fayetteville ; Gov. J. H. Berry, and b 
the president of the Association.—From Prof. O. F. 
Russell we learn that a successful institute has just 
been held at Altus. It was beld in the fine school 
building on “Holy Hil,” which, though owned and 
managed by a private teacher, was cheerfully opened 
to the public. The chapel has a seating capacity of over 
400, and there is a tower for observation 100 feet from 
the ground. The fact that such a building exists isa 
proof that Arkansas is progressing. 


ILLinots.—Mr. J. M. Ready has been re-employed at 
Riage Farm ; Prof. Messer, of Chicago, elected as Prin- 
cipal of the Rossville schools ; Mr. A. L. White at Fair- 
mount.—Mr. Car] Ballard, a Hoosier schoolmaster from 
Hendricks county, will have charge of the Germantown 
school next year.—Mr. W. H. Chamberlin, of Rossville, 
goes to Leroy, McLean county, next year.—A. B. Mil- 
ford has been elected to a professorship in Wabash Col- 
lege.—The principal and assistants in the Danville 
ay oon have all been re-elected. J. M. Humer, J. 
F. Downing. L. P. Norvell and Miss Tennery were re- 
elected principals of the ward schools. L. P. Norvell re- 
signed and J. W. Roberts was elected principal of 
South Danville oe ne county Institute ins at 
Louisville, July 14th. M, Regan remains at Plain- 
field ; Ira N. Ong at Tonica; W.S. Mack at Moline; 
Edward Bangs at Washburn ; Joseph Carter at Peru. 
W. H. Chamberlain succeeds Mr. Jess at Leroy. Mr. 
Jess goes to Lexington. T. C.Clendenen, of Arcola, 
has been offered the superintendency of the Portland, 
Oregon, schools. John T. Bowles and wife and Miss 
Belle Hobbs, of Metropolis, go to Decatur. J. N. Wil- 
kinson, of Decatur high school, goes to Emporia, Kan- 
eas, normal school.—Mr. Clinebell, of Sibley, was pre- 
sented with a fine encyclopedia by lis pupils.—Prof. 
Granville F. Foster has opened a normal and scieutific 
school at Vacaville, Solano county, Cal.; first term 
re) Aug, 5th.—The following teachers were elected 
at Chenoa: Miss Lizzie Swan, Miss Clara Pendleton, 
Miss Belle Campbell, Mrs, Etta Grosbeck, Mrs. Dooley, 


‘Miss L. M. Dyer. 


“Norra Carotma.—Prof. J. L. Tomlinson, of Wins- 





ton, is proposed for State Superintendent elect of the 
State Normal School at Chapel Hill.—Rev. Dr. Bitting 
was elected president of Wake Forest College, but de- 
clines to accept —Rev. G. W. Horne and Rev. R. O. 
Burton received the degree of D.D. from Trinity Col- 
lege.—Miss Lucy Surney, of Mooresville, closed her 
school June 8d. Seventy-six pupils attended during the 
last quarter.—Dr. A. D. Hepburn has resigned the Pres- 
idency of Davidson College. He will continue in the 
College as professor, and act as president until his suc- 
cessor is chosen.—Rev. M. L. Wood, President of Trinity 
College, received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
the University of North Carolina, and from Rutherford 
College, at the late Commencements of these two insti- 
tutions.—The Teachers’ Institute, of Rutherford county, 
will be held at Rutherfordton, July 14th to 25th. under 
direction of Z. T. Whiteside, A.M., of Rutherfordton 
High School.—County Superintendents elected or re- 
elected: Rev. W. S. Long, Almance; J. M. Payne, 
Burke ; Rev. P. W. Smith, Cabarrus; G. D. B. Pritch- 
ard, Camden ; Rev. R. A. Yoder, Catawba ; Rev. P. R. 
Law, Chatham; J. H. Garrett, Chowan ; G. H. Haigler, 
Clay ; J. 8. Long, Craven ; V. L. Pitts, Currituck ; E. 
E. Raper, Davidson ; J. T. Alderman, Davie ; H. P. 
Markham, Durham; A. J. Butner, Forsythe; E. J. 
Conyers, Franklin ; J. R, Whurton, Guilford ; D. C. 
Clarke, Halifax ; J. A. Cameron, Harnett ; G. V. Cow- 
per, Hertford ; D. Matt. Thompson, Lincoln ; J. A. B. 
Cooper, Martin ; W. Meares, New Hanover ; Rev. J. L. 
Currie, Orange ; S. L. Sheep, Pasquotank ; N. S. Smith, 
Rockingham : T.C. Linn, Rowan; A. L. Rucker, Ru- 
therford ; G. W. Sparger, Surry ; J. 8S. Smiley, Swain ; 
W. H. Davis, Transylvania: E. T. Jones, Wake ; Rev. 
L. E. Carr, Washington ; 8. A. Wright, Wayne. 


Missouri.—Mr. G. W. Guyer has been employed at 
Kingsville ; Mr. C. A, Wilcox at Millard ; Mr. 8. P. 
Reynolds at Gray’s Summit.—Mr. H. W. Stevenson 
has been elected principal at Perryville.—Ironton Insti- 
tute commences on July 7th. Conductor, Mr. F. C. P. 
Miller, assisted by Prof. Norton.—Prof. R. P. Rider, late 
principal of Liberty Public School, has been elected to 
a chair in William Jewell College, Liberty.—-Mr. Lab- 
hardt is re-appointed at Herman.--Barton County Insti- 
tute will convene August 4th. Pres. Osborne, of the 
Second District Normal, assist conductor.—Prof. J. P. 
Pfaff has resigned his chair in Central Wesleyan College, 
Warrenton.— Harrison County’s Normal Institute open 
at Betbany July 28th. Prof. Allen Moore, of the Stan- 
berry, is in charge.—Harrisonville Institute begins Jul 
14th. Conductors, Com. J. T. Weathers and Mr. J. E. 
Glass.—A six weeks’ norma! at Pineville, McDonald Co., 
began June 28d and closes August 9th. Conductor, Mr. 
J. C. Ryan, of Southwest City.—A four weeks’ institute 
at Marble Hall, July 2ist. Conductor, Prof. N. B. 
Henry.—Mr. H. C. Long goes to Salem ; Mr. Theodore 
Adelmann to Jefferson City as teacher of German.—-Mr. 
G. A. Smith will be the founder of a college at Hum- 
phreys, Sullivan county. Mr. W. H. Miller, of the class 
of ‘84 in Kirksville Normal, is selected for the commer- 
cial and business department.—Parish Institute, Bunce- 
ton, Cooper county, opens September 5th. President, 
Prof. J. Doanelly.—Cleck County Normal Institute be- 
gins at Kahoka, August 11th, continuing three weeks. 
Instructors, Prof. B. 8. Newland, of Washington Uni- 
versity, and Principal W. F. Jamison, of Kahoka.—-Mr. 
J. H. Fulks, a recent graduate of Hooper Institute, 
Moniteau, recently passed an examination for State cer- 
tificate—A four weeks’ normal ins at Greenfield, 
Dade county, July 7th. Conductor, Prof. E. R. Booth. 
~The following teachers were chosen for the Rich Hill 
public school: J. H. Hinton, principal ; Mrs. G. J. 
Rool, L. W. Moore ; Misses Mattie Cornell, Lizzie Har- 
relson, Emma Mose, Ella Diers, Sarah Baker, May Jack- 
son, Edith Crabb, Irene Neil, Lou Marsh, Jennie Gold- 
man, assistants.—At Kahoka W. E. Jamison was elected 

oe Miss F. M. Thome, Miss Wadie A. Davis, 
ies rgie E. Cook, assistants. Miss Lulu Holmes 
teacher in colored school. 


Ox10.—The Carroll County Institute will be held at 
Harlem Springs last week in August.—Ashland county 
holds her institute last week of Au . Instructors, 
Elias Fraunfelter and J. E. Stubbs.— in county, at 
Kenton, Au 18th. Instructors, E. P. Dean, G. E. 
Crane, and W. F. Hufford.—Hancock ——_ 4 at Find- 
lay, July 28th. Instructors, Prof. Zweller, 8. A. Kagy, 
E. M. Mills.—Delaware county, at Delaware, August 
25th. Instructors, Harriet L. Keeler, Richard Parsons, 
and J. 8. Campbell.—Cuyahoga county, at Glenville, 
August 25th. Instructor, f. Williams, of Delaware. 
—Brown county, at Ripley, A t 4th. Instructors, 
Thomas W. Harvey and J. P. Patterson.—Ashtabula 
county, at Jefferson, July 22d. Instructors, J. 5S. Lowe, 
of Geneva, and I. M. Clemens, of Ashtabula.—Morgan 
county, at McConnellsville, July 28th. Instructors, T. 
C. Mendenhall, J. P. Patterson, and and Miss Hittie 
Merriam.—The Pleasantville Collegiate Institute opens 
a normal session, +: 14th, to continue seven weeks. 
Instructors, J. B. Henry and W. H. Hartsough.—The 
Millersburg Normal Institute opens x Rowse and con- 
tinues six weeks. Conductors, J. A. McDowell, assisted 
by D. H. ——— Belmont county Normal Insti- 
tute will be held at Barnesville, — July 21st, and 
continuing four weeks. Instructors, T. E. Orr, of 
Bridgeport; H. L. Peck, of Barnesville, and L. H. 
Waters, of Powhatan.—Prof. Norton, of Ohio State 
University, is revising the proof of a new edition of 
Norton’s Chemistry, to be ready in the fall.—Supt. W. 
W. Donham has been re-elected superintendent of 
Beaver Creek township, Greene county.—The North- 
Eastern Ohio Teachers’ nm was held at Medina, 
May Sist. 8. C. Harding, of Oberlin, gave class exer- 
cises in music. H. M. Parker, of Elyria, gave a talk on 
obtaining and using supplementary > 
H. White, of Bee hy & paper, entitled. “‘ A Review 
for Teachers.” W. R. Comings, of Norwalk, presented 





& paper in opposition to written examinations in schools, 
which, couilennt a good deal of discussion.—Princi- 
pals re-elected : U. L. Wombaugh, of Paulding ; Wilbur 
V. Rood, of Akron ; 8. E. Swartz, of Newark ; M. A. 
Casey, of Oak Harbor ; J. H. McMillen, of Xenia ; W. 
B. Jackson, of Antwerp ; Samuel J. McClelland, of 
Monroe ; J. B. Mohler, of New Carlisle ; T. E. Orr, of 
Bridgeport ; J. W. Bowlus, of Berea. C. R. Long at 
Zanesville. Principals and teachers appointed : Scott 
Dougal, at Dayton ; Prof. Brown, at arville ; Miss 
Lizzie Maxey and Miss Frances E. Baker, at London ; 
R. M. Boggs, at Hartwell ; J. O. Falkinburg, at Delhi ; 
Miss C. A. Stewart, at Middletown ; J. D. Simkins, at 
Centerberg. Superintendents re-elected : E. 8. Cox, of 
Portsmouth ; F. J. Barnard, of Middletown; E, 8. 
Eversole, of Wooster ; Isaac Mitchell, of Georgetown ; 
G. W. Henry, of Leetonia ; Alston Ellis, of Sandusky ; 
Elias Fraunfelter, of Akron ; W. A. Baker, of Upper 
Sandusky ; Mrs. Auna M. Mills, of Ciesline ; E, B. Cox, 
of Xenia ; W. D. Lash, of Zanesville ; W. H. Mitchell, 
of Monroeville ; B. A. Hinsdale, of Cleveland ; Albert 
Leonard, of New Holland ; 8. Weimer, of Navarre ; J. 
W. McKinnon, of London ; J. C. Hartzler, of Newark ; 
Chas. F. Dean. of Washington ; J. M. Yarnell, of Cosh- 
octon; J. H. Lehman, of Canton. Superintendents 
elected; W. R. Scott, at Washington . W. Pretty- 
man, at Hicksville ; J. H. Snyder, at Crestiine ; J. 
Duff, at Canal Dover ; A. Elliott, at New Comerstown ; 
J. J. Burns, at Dayton ; F. H. Dewart, at Waverly. 


* 





SUBMARINE electric lamps are used in the fisheries at 
Batavia. One of 15,000-candle power was recently kept 
for four hours at a depth of ten fathoms. 


THE grand earthquake wave of Aug.27th traveled across 
the Indian Ocean at the prodigious speed of 250 miles 
per second, or 2,000 kilometres per hour. 


The 400 camels that were emplo yed in hauling freight 
across the dry wastes of Arizona for the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad, have been bought by Jobn Shirley, an 
Australian sheep farmer, to be used in hauling freight 
across the deserts in Australia. 


THE ship canal between the Baltic Sea and the Ger- 
man Ocean will, it is estimated, save a journey of 600 
miles. The length of the proposed canal will be only 
some fifty miles—about half that of the Suez Canal— 
extending from Gluckstadt to Kiel. 


A NEW kind of building material is now being made 
from clay, and is called *‘ terra-cotta lumber,” Itis per- 
fectly fire-proof. It may be sawed and fitted like wood, 
The immense clay beds of New Jersey, from which 
such large quantities of pottery are made, have recently 
been drawn upon for a supply of material for the manu- 
facture of this lumber. 


ZEBEHR PasHA engages to obtuin the submission of 
the Mahdi within five weeks on condition that he (Ze- 
behr Pasha) be created Viceroy of the Soudan, without 
paying tribute to Egypt, the Khedive to become Suéer- 
ain of the Soudan; also to bring Gen. Gordon and his 
suite to Cairo, stop the slave trade, hold Khartoum and 
the rest of the Soudan o to European commerce, and 
free for the exercise of all religions. : 

THE longest bridge in the world is in China. It is at 

g. over an arm of the China Sea. It is built en- 
tirely of stone, is five miles long, seventy feet high, has 
a roadway seventy feet wide, and has three hundred 
arches. The parapet is a balustrade ; each of the pillars, 
which are seventy-five feet apart, supports a pedestal 
on which is a lion twenty-one feet long, made of one 
block of marble.—Lottiz R. BurskE, in Journal of Edu- 
oute 

Dr. C. HOLLAND has produced a locomotive engine 
that emits no smoke. Within the water tank is a tank 
holding nine hundred gallons of crude naptha. This 
and the water from the outer tank are forced bya 
donkey me through small valves into four retorts 
under the boiler, and are there decomposed, the oxygen 
of the steam uniting with the carbon of. the oil at a 
great heat, and leaving the hydrogen free, The fire can 
attain its highest degree of heat in ten minutes from 
the time it is lighted. 


A Harr NEEDLE.—The Emperor of Germany last year 
visited the great needle manufactury at Kreuznach, and 
was desirous of seeing for himself the relative power of 
machinery compared with skilled handlabor. A bundle 
of superfine needles was placed before him, one thou- 
sand of which weighed less than half an ounce, and he 
expressed his astonishment that eyes could be bored in 
such minute objects. Thereupon the foreman of the 
boring department asked his Majesty to give him a hair 
from his beard, and receiving it, he bored an ¢ye in it, 
threaded it, and handed it back to the a:tonished Emper- 
or. This needle is now to be seen at the Inte ruational 
Exhibition of Needlework, at Sydenham. 

THE ARAB AND His Horse.—The Arabians never beat 
their horses ; they never cut their tails ; they treat them 

tly; they speak to them and seem to hold a discourse; 
they use them as friends ; they never attempt to increase 
their speed by the whip, or spur them, but in c.ses of 
great yar & They never fix them to a stake in the 
elds, but suffer them to pasture at large around their 
habitations, and they come running the moment that 
they hear their master’s voice. In co uence of such 
treatment these animals become docile and tractable in 
the highest degree. They resort at night to their tents, 
and lie down in the midst of the children, without ever 
hurting them in the slightest manner. The little — 
and girls are often seen upon the body or neck of 
mane while the beasts continue inoffensive and harm- 


ess, permitting them to play with and caress them 
without injury. 1 
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The Bditor wi reply to lettersand questions that will be of gen- 
bas 1 t Seren See Saaes ES CONEEVeRs 

ioe Brute Shakes petediye to ents 1 aon one piece of paperanc 
that department on another. 

3. Mo . clear and brief. 

4. cal puzzles are not desirable. 


5. Enclose stam answer expected. Questio 
worth asking are Garde ntes 4 ry ; do not send them 
on postal cards. 

At our Teachers’ Associations and Institutes I have 
heard a number of teachers say that they were disgusted 


with the way the JOURNAL goes on about Parker. 
But what they say amounts to nothing. Parkerism is 
only another name for Froebelism. 


E. D. BRINKERHOFF. 


Roseland, N. J. : 

[it Parker is doing a grand work why should he not 
be ized? We have no disposition to elevate him 
above the rest of his co-workers only as his labors and 
successes place him there. He has influenced educational 
thought more than any other man for the past hundred 
Sag in this country. There is nothing in a name, 

ut that there is something more than common in 
‘** Parkerism” no one can deny.—Ep. ] 


Please answer the following questions ; (1) The words 
papa and mamma, pronounced in the readers pipaé and 
mamma, are pronounced by most people here pa-pa 
and mam-ma. Would you require pupils to pronounce 
these words as they are marked in the book? (2) Some 
teachers here pronounce such words as calm, palm, fa- 
ther, and ah: cdlm, p&lm, father,and 4b, Have they 
any authority for such pronunciation? (8) Should ca 
in calm be pronounced like ca in cat, or like c x — ? 

1) Certainly, require your pupils to pronounce words 
Sacecate still. the almost universal pronunciation of 
maimma and papa, with the accent on the first syllable, 
would seem to give it some sort of authority. 
good authority. (3) Like ca in far.—Ep.] 


What caused the remarkable blue color in the sun 
about the year 1830 and its red color within the past 
few months at rising and setting ? How do they meas- 
ure the annual rainfall of a country? K. L. 

[(1) The *‘blue color” concerning which a speak 
has never been satisfactorily explained. e ‘red 
color” is generally believed to have been caused 
hy the presence of minute particles of volcanic dust 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere. It followed 
the remarkable volcanic eruptions in Java last year. 
Much volcanic dust was collected from evaporated 
snow-water last winter. (2) By an instrument called 
the hygrometer.—Eb. } 


(1) Please solve the following problem: ‘A town 
containing 453 taxables, and whose property, real and 
personal, was assessed at $2,560,000, was compelled to 
raise for expenses $11,795.20, making an allowance of 
5 per cent. for collecting, and 8 per cent. for lost taxes, 
what must the assessment be? Poll-tax $0.75. (2) Is 
the sun moving through space or not—if so, at what 
rate of speed ? F. K. 
ak 453 x .75 —= 339.75 amt. of poll tax; 11,795.20— 

.75 == 11,455.45, amt. to be inloel by tax on property. 
11,455.45 +2,560,000—.00. rate. (2) Thesun is mov- 
ing through space in the direction of the constellation of 
Hercules, at what rate is not exactly known ; it has 
been estimated at 150,000,000 miles per annum.—Eb. ] 


If, as Col. Parker has said, ‘“‘no teacher is proverh y 
equipped for the practice of his profession until he has 
mastered the history and science of education,” why 
are he and others so hopeful of the progress of the ‘“‘ New 


Education?” 
‘ Will not text-books educate when used by a skillful 
teacher ? E. 8. 
[We do not op text-books—only the way they are 


used, Text-books educate when they do not usurp 
teaching. Still it is also true that no teachor can 

perly instruct until he has mastered the science of his 
profession. Thousands are doing this, and are studying 
oseph Payne to good purpose.—ED. ] 


(1) What parts of speech are inflected? Why? (2) 
yze: ‘*The question ever asked and never an- 
swered is, ‘Where and how am I to exist in the Here- 
after ?’” (3) What grammar do you consider the best to 
study, to pass an examination ? ‘ke 


{a Nouns, pronouns and verbs. Grammatical “ in- 
on” means change with regard to person and 
numbér. (2) Subject : “The question, ever asked and 
never answered.” Attribute complement, or subject 
after the predicate, ‘‘ Where how am [ to ex- 
ist,” etc. (8) Any standard grammar is good.—Eb. ]} 
(1) Would it be proper to consider “ sigh,” in the fol- 
sentence, plural, and ‘ were’ past indicative, viz.: 
miest sigh were a discord to the quietude ?” @) 
ar what department of the government does the 
of surv <yce come! (3) That of U. 8. Civil En- 
giveer? (4) t is the ‘ modus 0) i 
tion. as U. 8S, Surveyor or Civil FE y 
{a ‘ ’ is subjunctive singular, sameé asin the sen- 
RI Os og PLE eras 
ont J iO. r 
the Civil Ser ice exay tion E) 
What must I do with thése fouti Foutine rat Hie, 
. 8. RB 


ing [If the machines are in the school-room, réfuse to iet 


there unless they get out of the ru 
them they must move on—or moveout. If they are 








(2) No|@ 


Singmer? “C We 





really anxious to learn to teach, help them, as you have 
been doing, to good professional literature—Payne’s 
Lectures greatly assist them—and to good institutes; 
secure the best instructors, and assist them, so far 
as practical, in their school-room work.—ED. ] 


(1) Wh 


does the Mississippi flow toward the equa- 
tor? (2) 


at is the cause of the Gulf Stream ? | 
D. C. E. 

[ (1) Because the basin of the river slopes in that direc- | 
tion. (2) The motion of the earth from west to east | 
causes the equatorial current, which moves in the 
posite direction, until turned aside by the mainland. 
That part which crosses the Atlantic, entering the Gulf 
of Mexico, is there deflected and sent to the north-east. 


(1) Will M. A. D. please explain more fully the duties 
of the committee appoin to assist the teacher in 
keeping order? What is to be done if they do not 
faithfully perform their duties, and what authority 
have they over those who transgress? (2) Will you 
name some of the best engineering schools? M. B. 
wan letter should have appeared some time ago. 

111 M. A. D. or some other teacher answer? (2) Boston 
School of ee Sheffield Scientific at Yale; 
Polytechnic, Troy.—Eb. } 


(1) What are the dead languages? (2) What is meant 
by ‘‘ the three-fold nature of man”? (3) What is the 
effect of excessive drinking of alcohol upon the stom- 
ach ? () Define Reading. 

(1) Those that are entirely unspoken. (2) The physi- 
cal, mental and moral. (8) It causes indigestion by 
neutralizing the gastric juice, and creates sores on its 
lining membrane. (4) Reading is the oral expression of 
a written thought.—Eb. } 


I noticed in your issue of June 7th the answer to the 
uestion, ‘‘ How parse me in the sentence ‘He made me 
jump the rope?” While me is in the objective case, as 
was stated, is it not rather the subject of jump, and the 
whole clause jump the rope the object of made instead 
of the single word me. L. M. B. 

[Me is the logical subject of the infinitive to jump, while 
‘* me to jump the rope” is the object of made.—Ep. ] 


Will some one please give a program for ‘“‘ Reception 
Day ” for a country school. e have these exercises on 
second and fourth Friday afternoons of each month. 
The general suggestions for receptions in your recent 
issues are excellent and timely. We have ‘“ Rece 
tion Day ” Nos. 1 and 2, but our programs are too much 
alike to be interesting. H. S. F. 

[ Will give one soon.—ED. ] 


Where are the incorrect expressions, if any, in the 
following : 

‘* We regret to inform you that we cannot furni-h 
the goods at present. The class of goods which you 
mentioned is so much wanted that the supply is not 
equal to the demand. Hoping the delay may cause 
you no serious inconvenience, we are truly yours,” etc., 
ete. L. 
[There are none.—Eb. | 


Where are the following published : (1) ‘* Miss You- 
man’s Botany ;” (2) Spencer’s ‘‘Inventional Geometry; ” 
(8) ‘‘ Magazine of American History;” (4) ‘‘ Descriptive 
America”? (5) What is Queen Victoria’s full -< % ? 


L. 
[{() D. Ay leton & Co., New York. (2) Same. (8) 30 
Lafayette Place, New York. (4) Address D. Appleton 
& Co. (5) Victoria Alexandrina.—Eb. ] 


Please let’s in the sentence, ‘‘ Let’s you and I 
take a walk in the grove.” 
Weaver's, Ala. : 7. =. Be 
e sentence is ungrammatical and cannot be parsed 
without correction ; it reads, ‘‘ Let us, you. etc.” 


Will you please state, in your SCHOOL JOURNAL, the 
best method of teaching both beginning and advanced 
grammar, to both beginning and advanced Ts 

e answer would be too long for these columns. 
Articles on this subject will appear.—Eb. | 


I do not op the “Quincy Methods.” I have not yet 
sufficient information upon the subject to decide, pro 
or con. G. W. R. 
It would be well if everyone delayed passing judg- 
a upon a thing until he could understand it. Ep. | 


Could you gree ae 
in an ungraded school ? 

{Send for a work on teaching drawing, to Ginn, 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. We will publish an article 
on this subject soon.—Eb. } 

Where can I get a supply of money, notes, bonds, 
deeds, , etc., such as used in schools for 


plan for teaching drawing 
L., T..R. 


illustrations ? T. W. 
ae J. E. Hammett, 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass.— 


I respectfully suggest that you give the answers and 
solutions of the examisation Guestions published from 
time to time in the JOURNAL. J.D. P. 

. [Thanks for the suggestion. We will present such 
exercises. ‘J 


i ie i al 
can a ‘ork on. cs - 
aleo some gymnastic ? B 





isthenics, iL. 
[J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.,7 East 14th St., New 
York, makes a specialty of these.—Ep,] 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


WHAT TEACHING IS. 











| Most people now see that in order to be able to 


teach, something-more than knowledge is required ; 


| that, in fact, teaching is a profession which, more 


than any other, requires training and natural fit- 
ness in order to succeed. Hence the number of 
normal schools all over the country, and the great 
number of educational journals and books. 

The grand requisite in a teacher is, not knowl- 
edge, but the ability to interest the scholars, to 
command their attention, and to make them listen 
willingly and eagerly to what he teaches. No mat- 
ter whether he knows much or little, if he only 
succeeds in making his scholars listen willingly to 
him, he is a good teacher, and his scholars will 
learn from him. Wherever you find a class in 
which the scholars do not pay attention, you may 
be sure the fault is in the teacher, and not in the 
scholars. He has failed to show them anything 
worth listening to; he has failed to offer them any- 
thing better than the fun they are having in laugh- 
ing at him, or in chatting with each other; and the 
fault is entirely his, not theirs. 

Then again, what a difference there is between 
the manner of presenting a subject by a good 
teacher and by a bad one, or rather between a 
trained teacher and an untrained one. A true 
teacher may discard books and the language of 
books altogether, and speak to the minds and 
hearts of his scholars in plain living speech, such 
as they use themselves; he passes naturally from 
one part of his subject to another, in a clear, con- 
nected, developing manner; he leads his scholars 
intelligently on, so that they can see for themselves 
how things come, how things grow out of each 
other, and how results are obtained. This is a 
training of their faculties as well as the imparting 
of knowledge to them; it is fruitful and fruit bear- 
ing, not verbal and barren; it is cultivating and 
preparing the soil for a large crop to come; while 
the mere learning of facts and names, which is all 
that the incompetent teacher ever attempts to 
make his scholars learn, is fruitless, unproductive, 
useless labor, a mere encumbering of the mind 
with chaff and rubbish. The trained and intelli- 
gent teacher draws out the knowledge from the 
minds of the scholars themselves, that is, he makes 
them see things for themselves; while the incom- 
petent and untrained teacher is constantly pouring 
in what he considers knowledge, his dates, and 
names, and rules, all of which prove to be nothing 
more than so much unavailable lumber or padding; 
genuine ‘‘ Polly wants a cracker ” knowledge. 

He is constantly asking, When was Connecticut 
settled ? Who was Governor of Massachusetts in 
1775? When was the battle of Kikkirki fought ? 
The learning of these facts does not constitute 
knowledge; they are barren dry chips, which 
merely lumber the mind, and which, if required, 
can be found at any time by reference to an ency- 
clopeedia. But, What was the cause of the French 
and Indian war? What would have been the con- 
sequence to the future of America if the French 
had defeated the English in that war? Why do we 
admire Washington as a man as well as a general 
and statesman ? Why does Napoleon, as a man, 
stand far beneath Washington? In what way did 
Alexander Hamilton succeed in reviving the in- 
dustry and paying the debt of the United States ? 
These are things that bring a train of reflections 
with them; things that influence the character by 
making a deep impression on the mind; things 
that cause the scholar to admire, to wonder at, and 
to endeavor to imitate the authors of them. A 
whole system of morality—all that is noble, duti- 
ful, and honorable—may be taught in this lesson 
without ever mentioning the word morality, and 
in the most effective possible way, for there is noth- 
ing that impresses like example. _ 

What a striking, yet delicate appreciation of the 
teacher Mr. James Russeil Lowell displays in one 
of his happy addresses! ‘‘It is iinly true that 
a genius for teaching is as rare, I might almost say 
more rare, than any other form of the Divine gift. 
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It implies a combination of qualities so uncommon 
and so delicately adjusted to each other, that their 
meeting in one man is little short of a miracle. He 
must unite in himself elements qs seemingly in- 
compatible as fire and water; he must have in him 
something of the fervor of youth and something of 


the judicial coolness of age; he must know both | 


how to inspire wholesome and how to moderate un- 
healthy enthusiasm. He must have a fund of life 
in him ample erough to withstand and survive 
such discouragements and disillusions as few other 
callings have to cope with. He must work mainly 
on an unwilling or even refractory material. Even 
his success must be largely posthumous, and his 
consolations mainly borrowed of the future.” 


°e- 





for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
AGNOSTICISM AND NIHILISM. 





These terms are so commonly used that I quote 
a brief definition of them for the benefit of your 
readers, who may not have cyclopeedias or works 
of reference. 

I. Aanosticism.—‘*The word Agnostic,” says T. 
H. Huxley, ‘‘I invented some twenty years ago, 
or thereabouts, to denote people who, like myself, 
confess themselves to be hopelessly ignorant con- 
cerning a variety of matters, about which meta- 
pbycians and theologians, both orthodox and heter- 
odox, dogmatize with the utmost confidence, and 
it has been amusing to me to watch the gradual ac- 
ceptance of the term and its correlate Agnosticism. 

1. Agnosticism is of the essence of science, whether 
ancient or modern. It simply means that a man 
rhall not say he knows or believes that which he 
has no scientific grounds for professing to know or 
believe. 

2. Consequently Agnosticism puts aside not only 
the greater part of popular theology, but also the 
greater part of popular anti-theology. On the 
whole, the ‘‘ bosh” of heterodoxy is more offensive 
to me than that of orthodoxy, because heterodoxy 
professes to be guided by reason and science, and 
orthodoxy does not. 

8. I have no doubt that scientific criticism will 
prove destructive to the forms of supernaturalism 
which enter into the constitution of existing re 
ligions. On trial of any so-called miracle the ver 
dict of science is ‘‘ Not proven,” But true Agnosti- 
cism will not forget that existence, motion, and 
law-abiding operation in nature are more stupen- 
dous miracles than any recounted by the mytholo- 
gies, and that there may be things, not only in the 
heavens and earth, but beyond the intelligible uni- 
verse, ‘‘not dreamt of in our philosophy.” The 
theological ‘‘ gnosis” would have us believe that 
the world is a conjurer’s house; the anti-theologi- 
cal ‘‘gnosis” talks as if it were a ‘‘dirt-pie” made 
by two blind children, Law and Force. Agnosti- 
cism simply says that we know nothing of what 
may be beyond phenomena, 

II. Nraiuism.—Fichte says, ‘‘the sum total of 
Nihilism is that there is nothing permanent either 
without me or within me, but only an unceasing 
change. I know absolutcly nothing of any exist- 
ence, nut even of myown. I myself know nothing, 
and am nothing. Images there are; they constitute 
all that apparently exists, and what they know of 
themselves is after the manner of images: images 
that pass and vanish without thére being ought to 
witness their transition; that consist in fact of the 
images of images, without significance and without 
an aim.” " 





HOW CAROLINA BECAME A RICE STATE. 


—_—— 


Ofte Thomas Smith thought that a patch of wet 
land at the back of hic garden in Charleston re- 
sembled the soil he had seen bearing rice in Mada- 
gascar. In 1696 a brigantine from that island 
anchored in distress near Sullivan's Island, and 
the captain, an old friend of Thomas Smith, was 
able to furnish him a bag of Madagascar ricesdita- 
Ble for seed. It grew lixiiriadtly in the wet corner 
of thé gardén, and the séed frém the Httle harvest 
was widely distributéd. {n threeor four years the 
art of husking the rice was learned. African 
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slaves were procured, and South Carolina presently 
became a land of great planters and of a multitude 
of toiling negroes. Smith was raised to the rank 
of landgrave, and made governor of the colony 
three year: after the success of his rice-patch. 

The new grain was at first grown on uplands ; 
but the planters afterward discovered that the ne 
glected swamps were more congenial and less ex- 
haustible. The cruelly hard labor of separating 
the grain from the adhering husks crippled the 
strength and even checked the increase of the re- 
groes; but in the years just preceding the Revolu- 
tion this task came to be performed with mills 
driven by the force of the incoming and outgoing 
tides, or turned by horses or oxen. A hundred 
and forty thoucand barrels of Carolina rice, of four 
or five hundred weight apiece, were annually ex- 
ported before the war of independence. 





THE STINGING TREE.—It would be as safe to pass 
through fire as to fall into one of thesetrees. They 
grow from two or three inches high to ten and 
fifteen feet. The stem of the old ones is whitish, 
and red berries usually grow on the top. The tree 
has a peculiar and disagreeable smell, but is best 
known by its leaf, which is nearly round. It also 
has a point at the top, and is jagged all around the 
edge, like the nettle. All the leaves are large; 
some are larger than a saucer. ‘‘ Sometimes,” says 
a traveler, ‘‘ while shooting turkeys in the scrub, 
T have entirely forgotten the stinging tree, till 
warned of its close proximity by its smell, and 
then have found myself in a little forest of them. 
I was stung only once, and that very lightly. Its 
effects are curious. It leaves no marks, but the 
pain is maddening; and for months afterward the 
part, when touched, is tender in rainy weather, 
and when it gets wet in washing,” etc. ‘‘I have 
seen a man, who treated ordinary pain lightly, 
roll on the ground in agony after being stung; 
and I have seen a horse so completely mad after 
getting into a grove of the trees that he rushed 
open-mouthed ai every one who approached him, 
and had to be shot in the scrub. Dogs, when 
stung, will rush about, whining piteously, biting 
pieces from the effected part. The small stinging 
trees, a few inches high, are as dangerous as any, 
being so hard to see, and seriously imperilling one’s 
ankles. The scrub is usually found growing among 
palm trees.”— Harper's Young People. 

AT a recent meeting of the National Union of 
Elementary teachers at Leicester, England, the 
president, M. R. Greenwood, said that the educa- 
tion of the whole of the people is essential to the 
welfare of the nation, the destinies are passing 
more and more into the hands of the working 
classes. We expect that upon their shoulders 
greater responsibilities will be thrown, and feel 
that it is more than ever necessary that they should 
be able to exercise private judgment and to think 
for themselves. The necessity to educate our ‘‘mas- 
ters” is at least as great now, when it is proposed 
to enlarge the franchise by two millions, as it was 
at the passing of the last Reform Bill. Such im- 
portant subjects as the tenure of land, and the re- 
lation between labor and capital, are fast ripening 
for discussion, and it will be better that an edu- 
| cated democracy should consider these questions 
| in a spirit of justice, fairplay, and delibration, than 
| that an ignorant majority should solve them in a 
\spirit of vindictiveness, and with precipitation. 
We look upon education as the principal instru- 
ment in diminishing poverty, crime, and drunken- 
ness, and in enabling us to hold our own in the 
world of commerce. 








Soon To APPEAR.—A series of articles on ‘‘CGon- 
fessions of a Reformed Pedagogue,” by an old and 
successful teacher who has been recently converted 
to the ‘‘ New Education.” Also the long promised 
articles on ‘Mental Science for the Teacher.” 
These will be written in a lanignage diverted of 
technical phrases, will point otf how the tifind 
grows, what its faculties are and the law té be fdl- 
lowed in order to produce its full maturity. They 
will be valuable. 











MODES OF SALUTATION. 





Most of us say, ‘‘ How-de-do?” and think we 
have said, ‘‘How do youdo?” ‘“ How are you?” 
is more elegant, perhaps; and *‘ H I see you 
well ¢?” is the habit of some people. Then we shake ~ 
hands, and women very frequently kiss. In olden 
times English-speaking people said, ‘‘Save you, 
sir,” or ‘‘madam,” and ‘‘God save you;” and long 
ago men as well as women ‘‘kissed for courtesy.” 
Englishmen now consider such salutations 1s ab- 
surd between persons of theirown sex. French- 
men, however, are not ashamed to kiss as they 
ask, ‘‘How do you carry yourself?” and the Ger- 
mans crush each other, bear-fashion, as they cry, 
‘*How do you find yourself?” The Italian gives 
both an airy clasp and a kiss, after he has tiourished 
his fingers in the air and cried, ‘‘How do you 
stand ?” But the Dutchman's ‘‘ How do you fare !” 
is generally only followed by a clap on the shoulder. 
When two Swedes fall into each other's arms, and 
look over each other’s shoulder, they ask, ‘‘How 
can you ?” and the Polander who has lived in the 
land of sadness, inquires in a melancholy tone, 
‘Are you gay?” In Turkey the people cross their 
arms, bow low, and say, ‘‘I will request of Allah 
that thy prosperity be increased.” The Quaker 
regards his approaching friend without smile or 
nod, and quietly remarks, ‘‘How is thee?” The 
Trishman says ‘‘The top of the morning to you!” 
The Romans would say, ‘Health and safety to 
you!” But the funniest is the Chinese expression 
for ‘“‘good morning,” which means, ‘‘Have you 
eaten your rice? and is your stomach working 
well ?” 
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Commissioner Rayburn, of Pope Co., Ark., sa 
want the JOURNAL or INSTITUTE in the hands o 
teacher in Pope Co.” 


I must thank you for the good your JouRNAL has 
done me. It has mn a constant help. I have looked 
forth to its coming as I would for a letter from a friend. 


I believe your publications to be the best teachers’ 


help published. I am getting $10 per month more than 
other teachers who have had better educatioral advan- 
J. E. H. 


3 «ff 
every 


tages than I. 


Iam delighted with the JouRNAL. We are trying.to 
— the new methods of teaching; but the people 
n to be educated first. We hope the day is not far 
distant when the ‘‘ New Education” will be taught in 
every school. D. C, E. 
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If asubscriber, please consult the date on the blue 
address label on your paper and kindly renew one or 
two weeks previous to the date there recorded, thus 
avoiding the loss of any consecutive numbers of the 
paper, and save 50 cents by so doing. 

We respectfully urge our subscribers to make their 
own remittances direct to us, instead of having a post- 
master or news-dealer do it for them. Very often vex- 
atious delays occur, and letters of inquiry are written, 
all of which might be avoided if the subscriber trans- 
acted his own business. We send a receipt to you 
promptly. 

Every reader of the JOURNAL ought to be able to in- 
duce some friend or friends to subscribe for the paper, 
and thus secure himself some of our beautiful pre- 
miums. 

Subscribers who were members of a club last year 
can aid us materially by raising other clubs this year. 
We shall be glad to furnish specimen copies to help any 
one in getting up a club, 

Those who receive this copy of the paper and are 
not at present subscribers, we strongly urge to at 
once become so. No other educational paper can fur- 
nish you with such a fund of knowledge and be to you 
such a help and adviser as the JoURNAL. 

Cullege. school, and other reading rooms, or individ- 
uals desiring to subscribe for auy number of other pa- 
pers, no matter where published, can have an estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; and we will 
send our revised list, of periodicals with which we club 
at reduced rates to any one asking for it. , 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


STORIES OF THE OLD WORLD. Rev. Alfred J. Church. 
Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 

These stories, gathered from the writings of ancient 
classic authors, consist chiefly of free translations ex- 
pressed in language adapted to the capacity of children. 
The volume begins with the story of Argo, in which is 
the account Jason carrying on his shoulders, over the 
‘river Thessaly, an old woman, who turned out to be the 
goddess Heré, In this exploit Jason lost one of his 
sandals, which sank to the bottom of the stream, a cir- 
cumstance which ever after rendered it necessary for 
him to walk about neither barefoot nor shod. This 
story includes also the history of the mythical golden 
fleece, and a thousand and one other events of the voy- 
age. Following this is the ‘‘ Story of 'Thebes,” giving 
ao account of the mythical Sphinx, the attack of the 
city, and the overthrow of the attacking party while 
scaling the walls, by the destructive thunderbolts of 
Zeus. Then comes the ‘Story of Troy,” in which the 
children are introduced to Prince Paris, and the fair 
Helen whom the Prince stole, or with whom, perhaps, 
he eloped. They are then made acquainted with the 
‘* Adventures of Ulysses,” in which they learn 

“What labors were in ancient day 
Wrought in wide Troia, as the gods assigned ; 
And learn, from land to land, the toile of all mankind.” 

The work cioses with the ‘‘ Adventures of Aineas, his 
wanderings both by land and sea, his visit to the land 
of Cyclops, when, though his vessels lay in harbor shel- 
tered by the winds, yet all night long he was made to 
listen to the thunderings of AvQtna, and forever to gaze 
upon the “clouds of ashes fiery hot,” and balls of fire, 
and rocks made liquid in the blast-furnaces of Jupiter. 
This story algo includes the mythical history of Rome, 
the she wolf nourishing the twin sons of Rhea Silvia ; 
tells how Cataline hung from the rocks, while the furies 
threatened him ; how Cato gave the people laws ;: how 
Augustus led the people of Italy to battle, and how 
Cleopatra called her people with her timbrel, and how 
she ended her eventful life ; how Ceasar rode through 
Rome in triumph, and the matrons gathered in the 
temple. The style of the author is racy and attractive. 


THE ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. By -F. W. Clarke. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. $1.25. © 

The author has sought to make a book which should 
be made available for elementary classes, in which the 
difficulties of chemical scienve should be encountered 
progressively, rather than at the beginning, and has met 
the needs of those students who are unable to secure the 
aid of a teacher. In most schools there are two classes 
of students—those who study chemistry merely as part 
of a general education, without thought of going fur- 
ther ; and those who are likely in time to take a more 
advanced course of chemical training. For the former 
class the book is sufficiently full ; for the second class 
it is intended to serve as a legitimate scientific basis for 
subsequent higher study. 

Nearly all the experiments cited in this volume are 
of the simplest character. The greater number of them 
can be easily performed by the pupil himself, with no 
more complicated apparatus than can be improvised 
from such common materia!s as are everywhere at hand. 
The chemicals, with few exceptions, are inexpensive, 
and within the reach of every school. Every experiment 
should be studied, not as an amusement but for what 
it signifies ; and if there are not means for performing 
it just as it is described, other means may be readily 
devised. The student who constructs his own appa. 
ratus understands its working much better than if he 
had bought a far more elegant outfit of some dealer. 

The questions and exercises at the end of the book are 
merely hints to aid hoth teacher and pupil in their 
work. The problems, in particular, are only tentative. 
Throughout the book shows painstaking and careful 
thought. 
umes in this most interesting and important field of 
study. 

LEssONS IN CHEMISTRY. By William H. Greene, M.D. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.25. 

This is quite a full treatise on the subject of Chemistry, 
of 355 pages and LXIII. Chapters. The commencement 
is simple, the experiments easy, the explanations lucid, 
and the arrangement progressive. The spirit of the book 
can be judged by the author’s “Advice to Teachers.” 
He says the object of a limited course in chemistry is 
not to make chemists of the pupils, but to teach them 
what chemistry is, what it has accomplished, and what 
it may accomplish. The study of science can be made 
attractive only by e-ousing natural curiosity as to the 





It adds another to the many valuable vol- 





cause of natural phenomena, and no greater mistake 
can be committed than to endeavor to make the facts of 
chemistry dependent upon its theory. The successful 
teacher of chemistry is not only thoroughly familiar 
with his science ; he loves it. It is not enough that he 
has read several text-books on chemistry; he must be 
practically acquainted with all the phases of the facts 
with which he deals, and must have at least « general 
knowledge of the literature of the subject. His endeavor 
will then be to impart to his pupils some part of his 
own enthusiasm. 

Chemistry should be taught, first, by the careful ex- 
amination of facts, then by the theoretical examinations 
suggested by these facts. By new experiments the in- 
terest of the pupil is at once awakened, and will not flag 
during the consideration of the theory which explains 
the experiments. 

The only criticism we offer is that, perhaps, the au- 
thor has presented more than is necessary for class use. 
The pupil should be given something to reason out and 
conclude for himself. This subjects presents admirable 
opportunities for the development of independent ob- 
servation, conclusion and expression. Theories are ex- 
cellent, but they should result from a course of think- 
ing that has made the pupil to some extent their discov- 
erer. 


OUTLINES OF SENTENCE-MAKING. A briet Course in 
Composition. C. W. Bardeen. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

The instruction in Sentence-Making here given differs 
from that usually found in so-called ‘‘ Composition 
Books,” in that it treats the subject from a point of 
view purely rhetorical. Hence arrangement of words, 
phrases, and clauses are made prominent, the principles 
under this head being distinguished from the rest under 
the title of ‘‘ Observations.” The treatment of Punctua- 
tion is particularly complete and clear. Throughout the 
book there is a profusion of illustrations, especially 
essential. Anecdotes have been chosen wherever practic- 
able, because a blunder thatis ludicrous is more easily re- 
membered and avoided. The bearing of the anecdote on 
the principle illustrated will not always be seen at a 
glance by most pupils ; but the point will be found 
when searched for, and the profit will be greater for the 
search. Throughout, the author has aimed to be sug- 
gestive rather than exhaustive; to quicken thought as 
well as to convey information. 

Under Sentence-Making, the author has treated of 
Simple, Compound, and Complex Sentences ; and under 
Punctuation is found Absolute Rules and Rules Depen- 
dent upon Judgment. The whole work bears the mark 
of a practical and skillful hand. 

METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. Notes of Les- 
sons, by Lucretia Crocker. Boston : Boston School Sup- 
ply Co. 

The author, in responding to an invitation to present 
methods of teaching geography, was embarrassed by the 
breadth of the subject to be treated in so limited a 
time. A mere outlining of a plan of study would be 
neither helpful nor satisfactory. It seemed desirable, 
therefore, to indicate the stages of a progressive course 
of study, and to present methods of teaching a few im- 
portant points. The topics selected for fuller treatment 
were among those that require simple and careful pres- 
entation by teachers, in order that the concise state- 
ments of the text-books may be comprehended by pu- 
pils. These topics, when illustrated in their proper 
connections in regular class-teaching, will not have 
the undue prominence that was given them designedly 
in this brief course of lessons. 

Intelligent teachers who can apply these outlines in 
the spirit cf teaching and not arbitrarily follow the 
plans here presented will find great aid from this vol- 
ume. The great difficulty with such books as these is 
that many place what is given instead of original 
thought. Miss Crocker’s suggestions are sound and 
her outlines, althouzh by no means exhaustive, and 
in some instances wanting in logical arrangement, are 
full of helpfulness. 

Tue Laws or HEALTs. Physiology, Hygiene, Stim- 
ulants, Narcotics : for educational institutions and gen- 
eral readers. Joseph C, Hutchinson, MD., LL.D. New 
York: Clark & Maynard. 

The object of this work is to present in clear and 
concise language the knowledge of to-day concerning 
the laws of health and the effects of narcotics and stim- 
ulants upon the human system. Enough of anatomy 
and physiolygy has been introduced to enable the pupil 
to study intelligently the laws by which health may be 
preserved and disease prevented. It is specially designed 
to meet the requirements of grammar schools, but is 
also adapted to those of a higher grade. 








A feature of the work is the relation of stimulants 
and narcotics to the laws of health, a subject which is 
now receiving a large share of public attention. Cor- 
rect instruction upon this subject will diminish the use 
of stimulants ang narcotics, and all the bad consequences 
which so frequently follow. 

The discussion of disputed points has been avoided, 
The work is clearly written, well illustrated and full of 
just such practical suggestions as all thinking teachers 
will value. The subject of hygienic physiology is be- 
coming more and more a necessary branch of instruc- 
tion in all good schools. This work will at once take its 
place among our standard treatises. 


First LEssONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, with 
Special Reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and other Nar- 
cotics, Charles K. Mills, A.M., M.D. Philadelphia : 
Eldridge & Brother. 85 cents. 

There has recently been a general revision of all our 
standard works in Physiology and Hygiene, with refer- 
ence to the demand of temperance and better living. 
The work of our schools is rapidly becoming more prac- 
tical, in obedience to a popular demand of the “ New 
Education” for a reform in our methods of teaching. 
This work of Dr. Mills’ is not a revision, but an entirely 
new treatise, written from both a professional and prac- 
tical standpoint. It presents the most important ele- 
mentary facts, while avoiding technical language. Each 
chapter is complete in itself, embracing a definite 
subject. At the closeis found a Syllabus, and Questions 
for Review. The chapter on ‘ Alcohol, Tobacco and 
other Narcotics,” contains, among others, discussions 
on Stimulants, Fermentation and Distillation, Alcohol 
and Food, Alcohol in relation to Cold and Heat, its 
effect on the Digestion and Stomach, the Liver, Heart 
and Kidneys, and on Dogs. These and other kindred 
topics are thoroughly treated in such a manner that 
even young people can easily comprehend the author's 
meaning. It adds one more to the books, designed to 
create a healthier public sentiment on this important 
subject. 


How To THINK, AND WHAT TO WRITE. Elizabeth B. 
Allen. New York: Daniel Van Winkle, Jr, 

** How to Think, and What to Write” is a convenient 
and ingenious attempt to assist the teacher to make 
composition work easy and pleasant. The plan, first, 
leads scholars to think, by awakening in their minds 
lively conceptions of the qualities of objects; secondly, it 
teaches them to arrange and systematize their thoughts ; 
and, thirdly, to express themselves clearly and intelli- 
gently on paper. It embraces rules for the use of cap- 
ital letters, rules for punctuation, and marks for criti- 
cism. It points out common faults and shows how to 
avoid them. It namesa variety of subjects, suggesting 
under each a mode of treatment adapted to the age and 
capabilities of the pupil. 

Book first is designed for pupils from eight to twelve 
years of age. Book second is designed for pupils from 
twelve to fifteen, and over. Following these rules and 
suggestions are a large number of blank sheets for com- 
positions. At or near the close of each book are direc- 
tions for making outlines of the subjects. To cultivate 
variety and precision, a list of words which frequently 
occur in composition, with their synonyms, is ap- 
pended. 

AN ABRIDGEMENT OF THE HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY, with 
Special Reference to Alcoholic Drinks and Narcotacs, for 
the Use of Junior Classes and Common Schools. J. 
Dorman Steele, Ph.D. New York and Chicago: A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. 

This book is an abridgement of Dr. Steele’s larger 
work on this subject, and contains all that is necessary 
for any teacher to have, It is really a multum in parvo, 
and admirably adapted for practical use. It contains, 


besides the Intrcduction, chapters on the Skeleton, 
Muscles, Skin, Ri spiration and the Voice, Circulation, 
Digestion and Food, Nervous _— Special Senses, 
and a valuable Appendix. We heartily commend the 
volume to our readers. 


A SHort History oF THE REFORMATION. John F. 
Hurst, D.D. New York: Harper & Brothcrs. 

In its hundred and twenty odd pages this work out- 
lives the career of Luther with reference to the ‘‘ Refor- 
mation,” the contemporary movement in Switzerland 
under the idance of Zwingli, and the rising of a kin- 
dred spirit in other continental countries. The leading 
principles and leading men are described, and the 
nificance of the different discussions at every phase of 
the great movement is clearly presented. 
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ALwWays behind hand—the wrist. 
A “LITERARY bureau”—the book-ease 


“Iv I rest, I rust,” isa German pro- 
verb. ‘‘ IfI trust, I bust,” is the American 
version. 

Dip it ever occur to you that when the 
Sultan goes to cross the Bosphorus he takes 
the caique? 


** How Can a Woman Tell ?” is the title 
of a recent poem. Humph! How can she 
help telling ? 


CHURCH music is sold by the choir. 
Drum music, and much of the piano kind, 
comes by the pound. 


PEACHES in New York ‘are two dollars 
each—one dollar for the peach and one 
dollar for the doctor. 


‘* Yes,” said the old sailor, ‘ T've been 
so far north that when the cows were 
milked they guve ice eream.” 


**CaN a noun in the plural number be 
also in the singular number?’ Oh, yes. 
For instance: Drugs are a drug in the 
market, 


“An’ that’s the ilar of Hercules?’ she 
said, adjusting her silver spectacles. 
“‘ Gracious! what are the rest of his bed- 
clothes like, I wonder.” 


FASHIONABLE young ladies have their 
pet cats photographed. We're glad of it. 
Cats always do appear to better advan- 
— when they’re taken from life. 


“ THaT is a sweeping argument,” said a 
boy, when his mother used a broom to 
convince him that he should have been at 
school instead of fishing for sun-perch. 


HERE is a composition handed by a boy 
to his teacher in Norwich, Conn.: “‘ On 
Boys. A boy is a animal. His use is to 
carry wood. He is made of bones.” 


Fonp mother: *‘ Are you better, my 
dear?” Little Effie : 
jelly all gone?” Fond mother : “ Yes.” 

ittle e: * Well, I’m well enough to} N 
get up, then.” 


‘* AN agricultural exchange, in an arti- 
cle on ‘“‘ How to feed Horses,” mentions 
feeding ‘‘corn in the ear” as one w Ba 
may be an economical way, but i 
be excessively painful to e horse. 


‘““Wuart is the gees of this axle-grease ?” 
asked a new clerk of a grocery dealer ; 
“there is no mark on it.” 

“Tt a on your customer. If he 
asks for axle-grease charge him fifteen 
cents a geand, but if 7c wants butter, 
make it thirty-eight cents.” 


“ Trrep and true,” is Dr. Graves’ weart Rome 
lator, a cure for all forms of Heart 
Price, $1. 


IT WILL PAY 


Any lve, active, energetic and enthusiastic 
teacher to secure the agency for our publication 
at his next Co. Institute. A gentleman with ex- 
perience and influence preferred. Our papersare 
the oldest, most widely circulated, and best 
known in the country. Now is the time to begin 
to make arrangements. Complete set of ad- 
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COOK COUNTY (ILL.) NORMAL SCHOOL 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


AT NORMAL PARK, ILL., 
BEGINNING JULY 21, 1884,and CONTINUING THREE WEEKS 
FRANCIS W. PAREER, Principal. 


FRANCIS W. PARKER 
acd fifteen Talks upon 7 Theory 
of by aa it peat Weiting spel 
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wo FRANCIS W. PARKER, 
Late Teacher in the Boston School of Oratory, 
Fifteen Lessons upon Elocution and te Delsarte 
System of Expression. Tuitien $5.00, 
W. W. SPEER, 
Late Supt. — —_ Co., Towa, 


Fifteen Lessons u per ee and Practice 
of Teac thmetic, Gru Method of 
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in Country Schools. Tuition, $5.00. 
Pep oy E. rare, 

Reet ow NY doulding in oY 

and Drewing” tuition, 85 


a: BETTY HARRISON. 
Fifteen Lessons upon the Kindergerten and its 
adaptation to Primary Schools. Tuition, $5.00. 


All persons who 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
in connection—German, French, and 8 ish, 
in the charge of Dr. Krackowitzer, uate of 
the University of Leipsig, and Herr a, 
of Hanover (Germany) ormal School. 


MISS LELIA E. PATRIDGE, 
Late Teacher of OOK Ske in the Philadelphia 
School. 


Fifteen Lessons in \ cmae and Physical 
Training. Tuition, $5.00 

There will be a Practical School, consisting of 
Aa il and Grammar Grades, pnder the direc- 

on 0 

MISS MARY A. SPEAR, 
Late of Quincy, Maas. 

Members of the Institute wil] have L sapeatans: 
ties to observe and practice in this sch 

Members of the Institute will be permitted to 
work under direction in the Industrial yooms. 
and to practice blackboard writing, mouldin 
clav and sand, drawing, all the time they w 
yt extra charge. 

cial eo if Fy ny willbe given 

», rawing, ysics and —- 





to attend the Institute will please noti 


Training by the Faculty ‘of the Normal Sch 
the Prinetpal at 
writing. 


once, stating the subject or subjects they desire to take. Mention the *Journal”’ in 











 THEIINA'! ooo!. 


“TO LOVE AND BE LOVED” 


Beautiful Son and Chorus by T. estendorf. 
Author of “I'll take you home ik Ratblees. ad 
EXQUISITE WORDS AND MUSIC. 

** To love and be loved is the a pleasure 
of our existence.’’—Sydaecy Smit 

Sent by mai to any address postpaid, on receipt 
of thirty cents, 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


THE IDEAL PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 
By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 





When this method first a |, it was 
-—. VANCE of : with pro- 
ive teachers it has the standard 
se start. NOW it is Set 
both merica as 
MOST POPULAR PLAkO METHOD 
IN EXISTENCE. 


Ri: Beene, PROGRESSIVE fs Stars 
pieces are PROGRESSIVE in everything!!! 
Price by ae post-paid $3.00. 

Published by - 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 


CINNATI, © 





i 2S Pes | “tee 


are absolutely pure and the only + 





CHARLES DeSILVER k SONS, 


No, (G) 1202 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as — ned 
Cawar, Hi Otcero, Sa Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer's Gon John, 
*s Anabasis, each, $2.2 
" and Progresswe Latin Gram- 
and to all oo ies Site. 
Speak: "* Swnoek’ ool Histories Lord's 
School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, ele. 


Sample pages of Interlinears Send for 
Senate catalogue of all our ee ame 


Gen. SHERMAN cannot restrain his bois- 
terous merriment over the Nashville man 


~ | Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


have you thought 
of the benefit you 
would derive 
from the use 
the | ype-writer? 
It would dimin- 
ish the labor of 
writing one half, 
and double the 












_ eae, a 
knowledge of the 
Type-writer should be a part of your education ; 
it will pay you well. 
Send for particulars and testimonials to 


WYKCOFT, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 &283 Broadway, New York. 


IN PRESS 
To be issued Immediately. 


EDUCATION BY DOING. 


By ANNA JOHNSON, 
of the Children’s Aid Schools, New York. 


An cutirely new and original work, written 
by a high) 7= successful teacher, containing alarge 
mber of ingenious ways of written, from the 
ny educative occupations. It is writ 
Gand pee of =e “New Education,” and has 
crranged and introduction written to it by 
Mr. 7 ER Baaw, « ae the High School, Y 
New York. Further announcement will be made 
when book is issued. 


E, L. KELLOGG & CoO., 
12 Park Place, New York 
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who had to pay $800 for kissing a school 
teacher, 
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THE SCHOOL 


July. 12, 1884. 











Publisber’s Department. 


—o— 
The 9 errr hin, 0 
Spepbare 8 ye , at the following rates, which in- 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 
Special rates for clubs Senco eA 


mt eh ag to what date 
ee ae Rae paid. ther an 


he be dtacontinued, continue to 
peace ibe at 
the Sebne 
the aman due for the oa he = 
ee n the of 

our eee ows (0 Whine lime your By in 
8 

Pieatptices will be received for theee months 

ho wish to 


oe outs from these w make a 
e . 

Subscri pers aeking to have the direetion of a 
paper Reneet, Se ould be to name not 
only the post-office to which they it sent, but 


oles the one to which it has been sent. 
The Courts have decided that ie subscri- 
bers to Sowapegese are held responsible 


until arrearages are a: papers 
— —- to be discontinued. 
ig Aare 3 


to eal t friends yt 
free from this office to an, 

Advertising panes will n application 
to the Business M anager, 2 RE OHAR- 
Cours, 21 Park Place, ¥. 

E. L. & CO., 
Educationa Publishers, 
a Park ‘ Place, New York. 





Tr veasure-T : vOUVE 


FOR JULY 
ns as usual with a fine and ap 
ate) ‘rontispiece, accompanied by on artiile, 
Lion and His Month,” by Oscar R. 





Hart. Papers of especial timeliness a 
irs on *‘ Batting and Swimming,” 
dward F. Holt ; ‘* The ican Can- 
didates,” with portraits ; ; “ How tne Presi- 
dent is Elected,” by Allston —_——— “A 
——. Family,” by E. L. Be ; ** Keep 
1,” by I. C. Kell ; and** The Times,” 


by Alex. E. Leeds. Other interesting con- 
tributions are, ‘“‘ The Way to Success,” by 
W. Randolph; ‘‘In a New York Art 
School,” by Amy B. Kellogg; ‘‘ Thinking 
and Working,” by Harvey Birch; ‘ Au- 
thors Worth Reading”; and a sketch, 
‘* Taking His Pick.” by Nelson F. Welle, 
The story of ‘‘ The Boy 

cluded ; the page “for the scholars” has 
some excellent contributions ; ‘* The little 
ones” are well remembered; the depart- 
ments are full of interesting words 

the ‘‘bowers”; and poetry, and 
selected, completes a particularly good 
number. 


Only 50 cents a year. Address,’ 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 





TEACHERS and educationists have long 
been familiar with the name and reputa- 
tion of Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor 


‘|«* Interlinear 


pages, 12mo, embodying besides their own 
endon res ve list, the well-known Clar- 


and Pitt Pe Serie 

ni siti 
Gor aed Cup oo of he nighest 
ucational pode this 


anes in the 
should have much interest both 
for th 1 prefession and for the earnest 


oo, Chas. De Silver & Sons, of Chi- 
| cago, offer to schools and colleges their 
cs,” also Sargent’s 
‘‘Standard Readers.” These books are 
very valuable, and are found in some of 
the best schools of the country. 

In ordering text-books, it is always well 
to select those best adapted to the wants 


of the student and teacher. These books 


will be found just the thing. 


Among the oldest and most widely 
known of manufacturers of school and 
rere ay apparatus is Mr. E. B. Ben- 
jamin. viduals and school boards de- 
sirous of yoo. materials for their 
school-rooms will do well to call or send 
for a catalogue. See advertisement in an- 
other column, 

Messrs. Baker, Pratt & Co., 19 Bond St., 
N. Y., keep on hand a full stock of school- 
books, d , globes, charts, eic. In fact 
everything useful and beautiful for the 
school-room may be found here. Teachers 
and others will do well to examine their 
goods before purchasing elsewhere. 

To those who are looking for furniture 
for their school-room, we recommend the 
Boston School Supply Co., 19 Bromtield 
St. Everything required in the modern 
school-room can be obtained here. Their 
special line is in school mfps and charts. 
Old and reliable houses should always re- 
ceive preference in making purchases, for 
their reputation is due to the quality and 
popularity of their goods. 

Lemuel J. Curtis, a millionare of Meri- 
den, one of the founders of the Meriden 
Britannia Company, and president of the 
Miller Brothers’ Cutlery Company, has 
built and donated a public institution for 
the care and support of orphans and aged 
women, at Meriden, Conn. He has, in 
addition, endowed the Home with the in- 
come of $250,000 for its maintenance. 
Mr. Curtis is one of Meriden’s most sub- 
stantial citizens, peossinees in every good 
work, taking a lively interest and sub- 
scnibing liberally to every enterprise cal- 
— to advance the interest of the 

ty 

A school is hardly rv without a 
globe of some sort, and it ought to be 
numbered among the acquisition at every 
school-room in the country. Every one 
that realizes this obvious fact, and is on 
the look forthe opportunity to 

urchase, will a0 well 4 whine to H. 

Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y., for their cata- 


logue, uting many sizes and styles 
of these. globes, of which they makes a 











fs AYER’S BART RRL LA. e a 
ly concentrated Medicine 

compounded of the enuine Honduras Sar- 
saparilla, Yellow Dock, Mandrake, Stil- 
lingia, Iodides of Potassium and Iron, and 


other ingredients of great strength and 
curative Virtue. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been tested by and has received the 
unqualified commendation of 4,000,000 
families in the United States, and 7,000,000 
families throughout the world. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Ts the only Blood Purifier that has gained 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of tropical countries, where such medi- 
cines are in great demand. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is the most peuee Blood Purifier ange 
sailors, and is in yay ay of the med 
cine-chests of the best class of American, 
English, German, and Danish vessels. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Contains no Arsenic and Aloes, as do 
many falsely called Alteratives foisted 
upon the credulity of the public. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Has been for many years recognized as 
the best Alterative and Tonic Medicine in 
all civilized countries. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 
Promptly relieves from General Debility, 
Nervous Prostration, and Derangement of 
the Vital Organs. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Effects radical cures of all maladies aris- 
ing from the taint of Scrofulous or Con- 
tagious Diseases, or the corruption of 
Mercury in the system. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 

Is endorsed by the medical profession and 
regularly prescribed by many leading 
practitioners. 


Blood Purifying Medicine, 





The True Elixir of Life 


Hon. F, JEWETT, ex-Mayor of Lowell, 


iy and ex-State Senator, says that the aes 


i being of Sarsaparilla that seems to 
jlo * ne foo in cleansing the 
Hood an and camel poisonous matter 
from the system, is 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 
MILTON Fox, the largest land-owner 
and farmer of Middlesex Co., Mass., 
credits his cure of Screofulous Humor 
and Dyspepsia to the thorough port 
cation or his blood by 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


WaRREN LELAND, the famous New 
York landlord, testifies, from his own 
knowledge, that for the cure of Liver 
Disorders, Gout, Salt Rheum, and 
various results of high living, there is nc 
medicine equal to 

' AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 

HiraM PuHILuips, Glover, Vt., attests 
the cure of Hereditary Serofula, in 
three generations of his family, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THos. N. Cook, West Somerville, Mass. 
was cured of severe Eczema, rescu 
from a rapid decline, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILL4. 

THE SISTERS OF CHARITY, Dorchester, 
Mass., vouch for the Alterative an 
Curative virtues of 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

Joun J. Ryan, Philadelphia, Pa., 
professional base-ball player, was cured 
of Rheumatism by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

D. B. Kerr, Big Springs, Ohio, testi- 
fies that his son. fifteen years old, was 
cured of Catarrh in its worst form, by 

AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

AMHERST WHITMORE, Brunavvick, 
Me., retired sea-captain, was cured of « 
Cancer by 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


The attestations of a myriad of unimpeachable witnesses might be cited, 
were it necessary, to prove the almost miraculous cures effected by this only really 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J.C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists | LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists; price $1; 


six bottles for $5. 








The Columbian Institute 


FOR THE 


CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES, 


142 EAST 34TH ST., NEW-YORK. 








RECEPTION DAY. 


No EDITED BY 
bd AMOS M. KELLOGG, 


160 pages, Handsome paper cover, 30 cents. 
—o-— 


CONTENTS. 
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direct to 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
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